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BABBAGE ON MANUFACTURES. 


On the Economy of Machinery and Manufac- 
tures. By Charles Babbage, Esq. A.M., 
&e. Knight. 

Tuts is an admirable little volume. Some 

years ago, when science was held in the 

mysterious light of a heathen deity, and 
machinery looked upon as a miracle, it 
would have been a nine days’ wonder, and 
puzzled many a learned doctor to fathom 
its simplicity; but now that philosophy has 
doffed her masquerade, and condescended 
to visit the humble paths of men, such pro- 
ductions are by no means uncommon, 
though we have seldom met with one that 
was so successful in illustrating the co-ope- 
ration of scientific principles with the inge- 
nuity and handicraft of working men, as 
that of Mr. Babbage now before us. The 
days are past when ‘ mechanical powers ”’ 
were talked of with wonder, and cramped 
with mathematical mystery, as the obedient 
and unlimited slaves of the learned Gog 
and Magog, for whom, and for whom only, 
they were to do deeds and wonders ad infi- 
nitum. Those days, and their remarkable 
chaos of light and darkness, science and 
error, theory and absurdity, are past, and 
with them has been swept away the whole 
race of mad visionaries, Perpetual Motion- 
ists, and others. ‘‘ Mechanical Powers,” 
used technically, is a term that should be 
banished from our elementary writings, as 
one of all others calculated to mislead and 
deceive the young and ardent learner.— 
‘“ Powers” they are not; for they have no 
living “ power” in themselves, neither can 
they generate it ;—“ tools”’ are all they can 
be called, and for the transmission or appli- 
cation of force is the full extent of their 
ability. It was this misnomer, joined to 
the foolish mode of talking with wonder of 
a principle so simple, and of so every day 
occurrence, that set the peoples’ wits to 
work much more than was necessary, and 
sent off not afew stark staring mad with the 
omnipotence of their pen-and-ink mecha- 
nism. In vain was it always appended to 
the description of these “ powers,” that 

‘‘what was gained in power was lost in 

time,” and vice versa ;— time was made 

for slaves,” and therefore the “ loss” of it 
was an affair of very little importance to 
these ingenious gentry, who very content- 
edly continued to illustrate the doctrine in 
their own occupations. 

The principle of action and of machinery 


force, and execute work.” 





is a very simple one, if properly consi- 
dered; but it is also one which should be 
treated with especial care and nicety of ex- 
pression. With all due deference to Mr. 
Babbage’s superior acquirements and long 
experience, we think he might have dis- 
cussed the subject much better, had he en- 
tered upon it with yet more simplicity than 
he has done. He says, “there exists a na- 
tural, although, in point of number, a very 
unequal division amongst machines; they 
may be classed, as, 1st, those which are em- 
ployed to pRopUCE POWER; and as, 2dly, 
those which are intended merely to transmit 
Whilst, in our 
opinion, there exists but one principle of 
machinery—that of modifying or transmit- 
ting force, whatever it be, and whence ever 
derived. With respect to Mr. Babbage’s 
first class, as above described, he finds it 
necessary to enter into an explanation, 
which, by no means satisfactory in itself, 
was not at all called for, had he consented 
at first to adopt the more simple view of the 
subject. Being once led into the mud, he 
is obliged to tread on deeper and deeper; 
and accordingly he persists in talking about 
those machines in which we “ produce 
power,’ yet instances two of “ the sources 
of this power,’”’ (wind and water,) as ‘ bo- 
dies in a state of motion by nature ;” the 
directions of which our machine only modi- 
fies according to the necessities of the case. 
In the next section he introduces “ the 
force of vapour,” as belonging to the first 
class; ‘* yet even in this case,” he himself 
is obliged to add, “ it cannot be maintained 
that power is created.” Certainly not ; it is 
still an universal principle of nature, that 
of evaporation and condensation that is at 
work. In neither of these instances does 
the machine “ produce power,” but only 
modifies it; and in each case might manual 
labour, or any other power, be applied in- 
stead of the wind, the water, or the steam 
respectively. What, then, becomes of Mr. 
Babbage’s first class of machines, ‘ em- 
ployed to produce power?” It may appear 
captious in us to quarrel with our author 
about what, after all, is but a verbal dis- 
tinction, and in any other matter we should 
be the last to waste our words upon ‘‘mere 
words;”’ but in the present case, where a 
verbal inaccuracy males all the difference 
between right and wrong, clearness and ob- 
scurity, we feel ourselves justified in what 
we have said; and now beg to add our pro- 
posed explanation of the principle of ma- 
chinery, viz. :— 

(1.) A machine is a tool, or a combination 
of tools, for the purpose of modifying or 
transmitting force. 

(2.) These tools or mechanical agents are, 





the Lever, the Pulley, the Wheel and 
Axle, the Inclined Plane, the Screw, and 
the Wedge. (Mem. The wheel and axle, 
and the pulley, are in reality but modifi- 
cations of the lever, whilst the wedge and 
the screw are variously-shaped applica- 
tions of the inclined plane.) 

(3.) The force so applied by means of ma- 
chinery must be derived, either from ani- 
mal exertion, or from the principles of 
motion inherent in nature. 

(4.) Sometimes the motions of nature are 
ready to our hand, as in the winds, and 
the running waters; at others they require 
to be disengaged, and set in action by the 
application of heat or other chemical prin- 
ciple, as in the case of steam, gas, &c. 

Summary. But in all cases, whether the force 
so applied be that of animal exertion or 
of natural motion, and whether the latter 
be already in action, or require to be first 
set in activity, once at hand, it is appli- 
cable through the same one principle of 
machinery. 

The above looks longer, perhaps, than 
Mr. Babbage’s plan; but we think it is 
clearer, and shorter in the end, as it saves 
the necessity for ‘ explanation’’—a Parlia- 
mentary term of awful import. There are 
one or two other slight points of inaccuracy, 
or at least obscurity, to which we would al- 
lude, but we must do it briefly. 

With respect to the speculation in section 
(15), of the increased velocity to the daily 
rotation of the earth that would be acquired 
by the falling of waters from a higher to a 
lower level, either we do not understand 
our author’s meaning, or we entirely disa- 
gree with the principle on which he argues; 
but of this, perhaps, further anon: at an 
rate, we think the introduction of ake 
hyper-hypothetical visions in a popular 
work like the present is injudicious. 

The other case of carelessness to which 
we have to allude is somewhat of the nature 
of our first point of objection,—a want of 
proper distinction between force created 
and force only transmitted. Talking of the 
simple operation of splitting wood, Mr. Bab- 
bage instances the use of the hatchet, then 
the superior convenience of the saw, and 
again the further advantages of the common 
wedge; adding, moreover, that “if the cir- 
cumstances are favourable, and the work- 
man skilful, the time and expense may be 
still further reduced by the use of a small 
quantity of gunpowder exploded in holes judi- 
ciously placed in the block.” Now the former 
means used are all strictly mechanical, and 
no force is generated by them; the latter 
involves a new principle of action: and yet 
no distinction of the kind is made by the 
author, In each of the first three opera- 
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tions, the wood is split by the force of the 
man’s arm, whilst in the last he is indebted 
solely to the explosion of the gunpowder— 
a chemieal process. 

_To return now to the general features of 
this little volume, which are excellent. Mr. 
Babbage does not pretend to give a method- 
ical system of mechanics and manufactures ; 
the present work is more like the rambling 
notes and observations of one who has tra- 
velled through the manufacturing districts 
both at home and abroad, with the view of 
acquiring practical information as material 
for a more extensive treatise, and the result, 
therefore, is of the simplest and the surest 
kind. ‘ The difficulty of understanding the 
ees of manufactures has unfortunately 

een greatly overrated;” for there is a vast 
difference between that minute information 
that is necessary for the economy of the 
manufacturer, and such a general know- 
ledge of leading principles as may be suffi- 
cient for the satisfaction of an intelligent 
and inquiring mind. That those who pos- 
sess wealth and rank in a country like this— 
whose wealth at least, if not ak; is created 
and supported by its manufactures—should 
display so little interest as they seem to do 
in the processes which are so intimately con- 
nected with the fertile source of their pos- 
sessions, is extraordinary, and much to be 
lamented. Those who enjoy leisure can 
scarcely find a more interesting pursuit than 
the examination of the nec 4 sp of their 
own country, “ which contain within them 
a rich mine of knowledge, too generally ne- 
glected by the wealthier classes.” 

Mr. Babbage divides his remarks into two 
sections; the first comprising a view of the 
mechanical part of the subject—the second 
treating of the olitical economy of machin- 
ery. The predominating importance of our 
manufacturing interests beyond that of other 
nations, may be gleaned from three in- 
stances;—in Italy the proportion of non- 
agriculturists to agriculturists is 31 to 100; 
in France, 50 to 100; in England, 200 
to 100! In England, moreover, whilst 
the general increase of population dur- 
ing the last thirty years has been about 
15 per cent. the population of certain 
hee manufacturing towns — Liverpool, 

anchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Nottingham—has increased at the average 
rate of 123 per cent! 

The advantages which are derived from 
machinery and manufactures are chiefly in 
(1) The addition which they make to human 
power; (2) The economy they produce of hu- 
man time; (3) The conversion of substances 
apparently worthless into valuable products. 
Now all these views of the case must be 
clear enough to every body; an instance or 
two of the last mentioned is worth extract- 
ing:— 

Employment of Materials of little Value.— 
“The skins used by the goldbeater are pro- 
duced from the offal of animals. The hoofs 
of horses and cattle, and other horny refuse, 
are employed in the noms of the prus- 
siate of potash, that beautiful, yellow, crys- 
tallized salt, which is exhibited in the shops 
of some of our chemists. The worn-out 
saucepans and tin ware of our kitchens, 





when beyond the reach of the tinker’s art 
are not utterly worthless. We sometimes 
meet carts loaded with old tin kettles and 
worn-out iron coal-scuttles traversing our 
streets. These have not yet completed their 
useful course; the less corroded parts are 
cut into strips, punched with small holes, 
and varnished with a coarse black varnish 
for the use of the trunk-maker, who protects 
the edges and angles of his boxes with 
them; the remainder are conveyed to the 
manufacturing chemists in the outskirts of 
the town, who employ them, in conjunction 
with pyroligneous acid, in making a black 
die for the use of calico printers.” 

The following is one of the many curious 
instances of the 

Saviug of Time in Natural Operations. 

“The process of tanning will furnish us 
with a striking illustration of the power of 
machinery in accelerating certain processes 
in which natural operations have a principal 
effect. The object of this art is to combine 
a certain principle called tanning with every 
particle of the skin to be tanned. This in 
the ordinary process is accomplished by 
allowing the skins to soak in pits containing 
a solution of tanning matter; they remain 
in the pits six, twelve, or eighteen months ; 
and in some instances, (if the hides are 
very thick,) they are exposed to the opera- 
tion for two years, or even during a longer 
period. This length of time is apparently 
required in order to allow the tanning mat- 
ter to penetrate into the interior of a thick 
hide. The improved process consists in 
placing the hides with the solution of tan in 
close vessels, and then exhausting the air. 
The consequence of this is to withdraw any 
air which might be contained in the pores 
of the hides, and to employ the pressure of 
the atmosphere to aid capillary attraction 
in forcing the tan into the interior of the 
skins. The effect of the additional force 
thus brought into action can be equal only 
to one atmosphere, but a further improve- 
ment has been made: the vessel containing 
the hides is, after exhaustion, filled up with 
a solution of tan; a small additional quan- 
tity is then injected with a forcing pump. 
By these means any degree of pressure may 
be given which the containing vessel is 
capable of supporting; and it has been 
found, that by employing such a method, 
the thickest hides may be tanned in six 
weeks or two months.” 


Economy of Materials Employed. 


‘The rapid improvements which have 
taken place in the printing-press during the 
last twenty years afford another instance 
of saving in the materials consumed, which 
is interesting from its connexion with lite- 
rature, and valuable because admitted and 
well ascertained by measurement. In the 
old method of inking type, by large he- 
mispherical balls stuffed and covered with 
leather, the printer, after taking a small 
portion of ink from the ink-block, was 
continually rolling them in various direc- 
tions against each other, in order that a thin 
layer of ink might be uniformly spread over 
their surface. This he again transferred to 


the type by akind of rolling action. In 
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such a process, even admitting considerable 
skill in the operator, it could not fail to 
happen that a large quantity of ink should 
get near the edges of the balls, which not 
being transferred to the type became hard 
and useless, and was taken off in the form 
of a thick black crust. Another inconve- 
nience also arose,—the quantity of ink 
spread on the block not being regulated by 
measure, and the number and direction of 
the transits of the inking-balls over each 
other depending on the will of the operator, 
and being irregular, it was impossible to 
place on the type a uniform layer of ink, 
of exactly the quantity sufficient for the 
impression. The introduction of cylindrical 
rollers of an elastic substance, formed by 
the mixture of glue and treacle, superseded 
the inking-balls, and produced considerable 
saving in the consumption of ink :—but the 
most perfect economy was only to be pro- 
duced by mechanism. When printing- 
presses, moved by the power of steam, were 
introduced, the action of these rollers was 
found well adapted to the performance of 
the machine; and a reservoir of ink was 
formed, from which one roller regularly ab- 
stracted a small quantity at each impression. 
From three to five other rollers spread this 
portion uniformly over a slab, (by most in- 
genious contrivances varied in almost each 
kind of press,) and another travelling roller, 
having fed itself on the slab, passed and 
repassed over the type just before it gave 
the impression to the paper. 

‘“‘ The following is an account of the re- 
sults of an accurate experiment upon the 
effect of the process just described, made at 
one of the largest printing establishments 
in the metropolis. ‘Two hundred reams of 
paper were printed off, the old method of 
inking with balls being employed; two 
hundred reams of the same paper, and for 
the same book, were then printed off in the 
presses which inked their own type. The 
consumption of ink by the machine was to that 
by the balls as four to nine, or rather less than 
one-half. In order to show that this plan 
of inking puts the proper quantity of ink 
upon the type, we must prove, first, that it 
is not too little ; this would soon have been 
discovered from the complaints of the pub- 
lic and the booksellers; and, secondly,— 
that itis not too much. This latter point is 
satisfactorily established by a reference to 
the frequency of the change of what is 
called the set-off sheet, in the old method. 
A few hours after one side of a sheet of 
paper has been printed upon, the ink is 
sufficiently dry to allow it to receive the 
impression upon the other; and, as con- 
siderable pressure is made use of, the tym- 
pan on which the side first printed is laid, 
is guarded from soiling it by a sheet of 
paper called the set-off sheet. This paper 
receives in succession every sheet of the 
work to be printed, and acquires from them 
more or less of the ink, according to their 
dryness, or the quantity upon them. It 
was necessary in the former process, after 
about one hundred impressions, to change 
the set-off sheet, which in that time became 
too much soiled for further use. In the 
new method of printing by machinery, no 
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set-off sheet is used, but a blanket is em- 
ployed as its substitute; this does not re- 
quire changing above once in five thousand 
impressions, and instances have occurred of 
its remaining sufficiently clean for twenty 
thousand. Here, then, is a proof that the 
quantity of superfluous ink put upon the 
paper in machine-printing is so small, that 
if multiplied by five thousand, and in some 
instances even by twenty thousand, it is 
only sufficient to render useless a single 
piece of clean cloth.” 

Chapter 11 gives along and interesting 
account of the principle of ‘ copying”’ in its 
most general sense, by which a great many 
of exactly similar results may be obtained 
from one original operation. Copying may 
be effected by printing from cavities, by 
printing from surface, by casting, by mould- 
ing, by stamping, with elongation, or with 
altered dimensions. From this interesting 
chapter a few specimens here follow:— 


Novel Application of Lithography. 

‘“ There is one application of lithographic 
printing which does not appear to have 
received sufficient attention, and perhaps 
farther experiments are necessary to bring 
it to perfection. It is the reprinting of works 
which have just arrived from other coun- 
tries. A few years ago one of the Paris 
newspapers was reprinted at Brussels as 
soon as it arrived, by means of lithography. 
Whilst the ink is yet fresh this may easily 
be accomplished: it is only necessary to 
place one copy of the newspaper on a litho- 
graphic stone ; and by means of great pres- 
sure applied to it in a rolling press, a suffi- 
cient quantity of the printing ink will be 
transferred to the stone. By similar means, 
the other side of the newspaper may be 
copied on another stone, and these stones 
will then furnish impressions in the usual 
way. If printing from stone could be re- 
duced to the same price per thousand as that 
from moveable types, this process might be 
adopted with great advantage for the supply 
of works for the use of distant countries 
possessing the same language. For a single 
copy of the work might be printed off with 
transfer ink, which is better adapted to this 
purpose; and thus an English work, for 
example, might be published in America 
from stone, whilst the original, printed from 
moveable types, made its appearance on the 
same day in England.” 

Printing from Copper-plates with altered 
Dimensions.--“‘ Some very singular specimens 
of an art of copying, not yet made public, 
were brought from Paris a few years since. 
A watchmaker in that city, of the name of 
Gonord, had contrived a method by which 
he could take from the same copper-plate 
impressions of different sizes, either larger 
or smaller than the original design. Having 
procured four impressions of a parot, sur- 
rounded by a circle, executed in this man- 
ner, I showed them to the late Mr. Lowry, 
an artist equally distinguished by his skill, 
and for the many mechanical contrivances 
with which he enriched his art. The rela- 
tive dimensions of the several impressions 
were 5°5, 6°3, 8°4, 15°0, so that the largest 
was nearly three times the linear size of 





the smallest; and Mr. Lowry assured me, 
that he was unable to detect any lines in 
one which had not corresponding lines in 
the others. There appeared to be a differ- 
ence in the quantity of ink, but none in the 
traces of the engraving; and, from the ge- 
neral appearance, it was conjectured that 
the largest but one was the original impres- 
sion from the copper-plate. The processes 
by which this singular operation was 
executed have not been published; but two 
conjectures were formed at the time, which 
merit notice. It was supposed that the ar 
tist was in possession of some method of 
transferring the ink from the lines of a cop- 
per plate to the surface of some fluid, and 
of re-transferring the impression from the 
fluid to paper. If this could be accom- 
plished, the print would be of exactly the 
same size as the copper from which it was 
derived; but if the fluid were contained in 
a vessel having the form of an inverted 
cone, with a small aperture at the bottom, 
the liquid might be lowered or raised in the 
vessel by gradual abstraction or addition 
through the apex of the cone; in this case, 
the surface to which the printing-ink ad- 
hered would diminish or enlarge, and in 
this altered state the impression might be 
re-transferred to paper. It must be ad- 
mitted, that this conjectural explanation is 
liable to very considerable difficulties; for, 
although the converse operation of taking 
an impression from a liquid surface has a 
parallel in the art of marbling paper, the 
possibility of transferring the ink from the 
copper to the fluid requires to be proved. 
Another and more plausible explanation is 
founded on the elastic nature of the com- 
pound of glue and treacle, a substance al- 
ready in use in transferring engravings to 
earthenware. It is conjectured, that an 
impression from the copper-plate is taken 
upon a large sheet of this composition: that 
this sheet is then stretched in both direc- 
tions, and that the ink thus expanded is 
transferred to paper. If the copy is re- 
quired to be smaller than the original, the 
elastic substance must first be stretched, 
and then receive the impression from the 
copper-plate: on removing the tension it 
will contract, and thus reduce the size of 
the design. It is possible that one transfer 
may not in all cases suffice; as the extensi- 
bility of the composition of glue and treacle, 
although considerable, is still limited. Per- 
haps sheets of India rubber of uniform tex- 
ture and thickness, may be found to answer 
better than this composition; or possibly 
the ink might be transferred from the cop- 
per-plate to the surface of a bottle of this 
gum, which bottle might, after being ex- 
panded by forcing air into it, give up the 
enlarged impression to paper. As it would 
require considerable time to produce im- 
pressions in this manner, and there might 
arise some difficulty in making them all of 
precisely the same size, the process might 
be rendered more certain sal expeditious, 
by performing that part of the operation 
which depends on the enlargement or di- 
minution of the design only once; and, in- 
stead of printing from the soft substance, 
transferring the design from it to stone: 





thus a considerable portion of the work 
would be reduced éo an art already well 
known, that of lithography. This idea re- 
ceives some confirmation from the fact, that 
in another set of specimens, consisting of a 
map of St. Petersburg, of several sizes, a 
very short line, evidently an accidental de- 
fect, occurs in all the impressions of one 
particular size, but not in any of a different 
size.” 

Section II. opens with a short chapter on 
the “‘ Distinction between Making and Ma- 
nufacturing,’’ showing the vastly supericr 
profits and advantages of the latter, of which 
the following is a striking case in point:— 

“There exists a considerable difference 
between the terms making and manufacturing. 
The former refers to the production of a 
small, the latter to that of a very large num- 
ber of individuals ; and the difference is well 
illustrated in the evidence given before the 
committee of the House of Commons on 
the export of tools and machinery. On 
that occasion Mr. Maudslay stated, that he 
had been applied to by the Navy Board to 
make iron tanks for ships, and that he was 
rather unwilling to do so, as he considered 
it to be out of his line of business; however, 
he undertook to make one as a trial. The 
holes for the rivets were punched by hand- 
punching with presses, and the 1680 holes 
which each tank required cost seven shil- 
lings. The Navy Board, who required a large 
number, proposed that he should supply 
forty tanks a week for many months. ‘The 
magnitude of the order made it worth while 
to commence manufacturer, and to make 
tools for the express business. Mr. Maunds- 
lay therefore offered, if the board would 
give him an order for two thousand tanks, 
to supply them at the rate of eighty per 
week. ‘The order was given; he made 
tools, by which the expense of punching the 
rivet-holes of each tank was reduced from 
seven shillings to ninepence; he supplied 
ninety-eight tanks a week for six months, 
and the price charged for each was reduced 
from seventeen pounds to fifteen.” 

We now pass over a great many chapters 
on the doctrine of prices and value of com- 
modities, which involves some curious spe- 
culations on the system of the currency, 
&c.; the economy and productiveness of 
raw materials, under different shapes of 
manufacture ; some convincing illustrations 
of the immense advantages of the judicious 
division of labour; the causes and conse- 
quences of large manufactures; the dura- 
tion of machinery; the combinations of 
workmen against masters, and of masters 
against the public, (in which last is included 
some very powerful arguments against the 
monopoly of the book-trade,) ; the effect of 
the taxes on manufactures, and of the ex- 
portation of machinery; the whole con- 
cluding with a view of the future prospects 
of manufactures ;—all of which are ably 
written, and must be of cong eet toa 
large body of our readers. e shall pro- 
bably recur to some of these considerations 
at an early opportunity ; meantime we con- 
clude with a clever sketch of the proceedings 
in a printing-office :-— 

‘The establishment of The Times news- 
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paper is an example, on a large scale, of a 
manufactory in which the division of labour, 
both mental and bodily, is admirably illus- 
trated, and in which also the effect of the 
domestic econémy is well exemplified. It 
is scarcely imagined, by the thousands who 
read that paper in various quarters of the 
globe, what a scene of organized activity 
e factory presents during the whole night, 
or what a quantity of talent and mechanical 
skill is put in action for their amusement 
and information. Nearly a hundred per- 
sons are employed in this establishment ; 
and, during the session of parliament, at 
least twelve reporters are constantly attend- 
ing the Houses of Commons and Lords; 
each in his turn, after about an hour’s work, 
retiring to translate into ordinary writing, 
the RE he las just heard and noted in 
short-hand. In the mean time fifty compo- 
sitors are constantly at work, some of whom 
have already set up the beginning, whilst 
others are committing to type the yet un- 
dried manuscript of the continuation of a 
speech, whose middle portion is travelling 
to the office in the coat of the hasty re- 
porter, and whose eloquent conclusion is, 
perhaps, at that very moment, making the 
walls of St. Stephen’s vibrate with the ap- 
plause of its hearers. These congregated 
types, as fast as they are composed, are 
past in portions to other hands; till at last 
the scattered fragments of the debate, form- 
ing, when united with the ordinary matter, 
eight-and-forty columns, re-appear in regu- 
lar order on the platform of the printing 
press. The hand of man is now too slow 
for the demands of his curiosity, but the 
ower of steam comes to his assistance. 
nk is rapidly supplied to the moving 
types, by the most perfect mechanism ;— 
four attendants incessantly introduce the 
edges of large sheets of white paper to the 
junction of two great rollers, which seem to 
devour them with unsated appetite ;—other 
rollers convey them to the type already 
inked, and having brought them into rapid 
and successive contact, re-deliver them to 
four other assistants, completely printed by 
the almost momentary touch. Thus, in one 
hour, four thousand sheets of paper are 
printed on one side; and an impression of 
twelve thousand copies, from above three 
hundred thousand moveable pieces of metal, 
is produced for the public im six hours.” 
Such are a few of the mighty engines 
which the perseverance and ingenuity of 
man has brought into existence, and which, 
as they flash in all their immensity, and in 
quick succession, across the mind, almost 
startle the very beings who called them into 
action. Iffrom the consideration of these 
we turn to the silent yet overwhelming ma- 
chinery which nature has ever had, and 
promises ever to retain, in motion, we 
shall be affected with wonder as great, but 
of a different kind. It is a fine remark of 
Mr. Babbage’s, that “the operations of 
men participate in the character of their 
author ; they are diminutive, but energetic 
during the short period of their existence ; 
whilst those of nature, acting over vast 
spaces, and unlimited by time, are ever 
pursuing their silent and resistless career! ”’} 





NEW EDITION OF BYRON. 


The Life and Works of Lord Byron. Edited 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. New Edition. 
Vol. VII. Murray. 


Tue six preceding volumes of Mr. Murray’s 
elegant edition of all that belongs to, or, at 
least, that remains of the history and works 
England’s noble bard, have completed the 
memorials and correspondence as collected 
by Mr. Moore. The present volume com- 
mences his works, which, with illustrative 
notes, are to 7 the seven more vo- 
lumes yet promised. As this volume con- 
tains no less than ten new poems, never be- 
fore published, the fruit of Byron’s earlier 
muse, besides some other interesting docu- 
ments relating to his feelings and opinions 
whilst yet in tender youth, we shall abstain 
entirely from preliminary remark in the 
present notice, as we feel, that did we give 
our pen and our thoughts the least vent, 
they would discourse much longer, and 
wider and deeper than would be conveni- 
ent. So to extract let us go;—selecting, 
first, the editor’s advertisement, which ex- 
plains the nature and plan of the delightful 
volume now before us :-— 

“At the distance of eight years from 
Lord Byron’s death, in arranging his poeti- 
cal works for this the first complete and 
uniform edition of them, it has been re- 
solved, after much consideration, to follow, 
as closely as possible, the order of chrono- 
logy. With a writer whose pieces do not 
prominently connect themselves with the 
actual sequence of his private history, an- 
other course might have seemed more ad- 
visable ; but, in the case of one whose com- 
positions reflect constantly the incidents of 
his own career, the development of his sen- 
timents, and the growth of his character— 
in the case of a Petrarch, a Burns, a Schil- 
ler, or a Byron,—the advantages of the 
plan here adopted appear unquestionable. 

“The poetical works of Lord Byron, thus 
arranged, and illustrated from his own dia- 
ries and letters—(to many of which, as yet 
in MS., the editor has had access—and from 
the information of his surviving friends, 
who have in general answered every inquiry 
with prompt kindness—will now “pane the 
clearest picture of the history of the man, as 
they must ever form the noblest monument 
of his genius. 

‘« Besides the juvenile miscellany of 1807, 
entitled ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ and the satire 
of ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
first published in 1809, the present volume 
embraces a variety of Occasional Pieces, 
many of them now first printed, written be- 
tween 1807, and the summer of 1810. Its 
contents bring down, therefore, the poetical 
autobiography of Lord Byron, from the 
early days of Southwell and Harrow, to the 
time when he had seriously entered on the 
ee work which fixed his place in the 

ighest rank of English literature. 

‘“‘ Here the reader is enabled to take ‘the 
river of his life’ at its sources, and trace it 
gradually from the boyish regions of pas- 
sionately tender friendships, innocent half- 
fanciful loves, and that vague melancholy 
which hangs over the first stirrings of ambi- | 
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tion, until, widening and strengthening as it 
flows, it begins to appear discoloured with 
the bitter waters of thwarted affection and 
outraged pride. No person, it is hoped, 
will hesitate to confess that new light is 
thrown on such of these pieces as had been 
published previously, by the arrangement 
and annotation which they have at length 
received—any more than that, among the 
minor poems now for the first time printed, 
there are several which claim a_ higher 
place, as productions of Lord Byron’s ge- 
nius, than any of those with which, in jus- 
tice to him and to his reader, they are thus 
interwoven. 

“Composed entirely of verses written be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-three, 
this volume, even considered in a mere lite- 
rary point of view, must be allowed to stand 
alone in the history of juvenile poetry. But 
every page of it is, in fact, when rightly un- 
derstood, a chapter of the author’s ‘confes- 
sions;’ and it is by contemplating these 
faithful records of the progress of his mind 
and feelings, in conjunction with those al- 
ready presented in the prose notices of his 
life, which mutually illustrate and confirm 
each other throughout, that the reader can 
alone prepare himself for entering with full 
advantage on the first canto of ‘Childe Ha- 
rold.’” 

Our first poetical extract, and the note 
and incident connected with it, show that 
the thought of Byron was very early tinged 
with a feeling of romance, if not a presenti- 
ment of future notoriety :— 

‘“‘ Lord Byron, on his first arrival at New- 
stead, in 1798, planted an oak in the gar- 
den, and nourished the fancy, that as the 
tree flourished so should he. On revisiting 
the abbey, during Lord Grey de Ruthven’s 
residence there, he found the oak choked 
up by weeds, and almost destroyed ;—hence 
these lines. Shortly after Colonel Wild- 
man, the present proprietor, took possession, 
he one day noticed it, and said to the ser- 
vant who was with him, ‘Here is a fine 
young oak; but it must be cut down, as it 
grows in an improper place.’—‘ I hope not, 
sir,’ replied the man: ‘for it’s the one that 
my lord was so fond of, because he set it 
himself.’ The colonel has, of course, taken 
every possible care of it. It is already in- 
quired after, by strangers, as ‘THE BYRON 
OAK,’ and promises to share in after times, 
the celebrity of Shakspeare’s mulberry, and 
Pope’s willow.” 


TO AN OLD OAK AT NEWSTEAD. (1807.) 


“ Young Oak! when I planted thee deep in th 
ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than ne; 
That thy dark- waving branches would flourish around, 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 


Such, such was my hope, when in infancy’s years 
On the land of my fathers I rear’d thee with pride: 
They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears,— 
Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee can 
hide. 


I left thee, my Oak, and since that fatal hour, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire ; 

Till manhood shall crown me, not mine is the power, 
But his, whose neglect may have bade thee expire. 


Oh! hardy thou wert—even now little care 
Might revive thy young head, and thy wounds gently 
heal : 
But thou wert not fated affection to share— 





For who could suppose that a stranger would feel ’ 
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Ah, droop not, my Oak ! lift thy head for a while ; 
Ere twice round yon glory this planet shall run, 

The hand of thy master will teach thee to smile, 
When infancy’s years of probation are done. 


Oh, live then, my Oak! tow’r aloft from the weeds, 
That clog thy young growth, and assist thy decay, 
For still in thy bosom are life’s early seeds, 
And still may thy branches their beauty display. 


Oh! yet, if maturity’s years may be thine, 
Though J shall lie low in the cavern of death, 
On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may shine, 
Uninjured by time, or the rude winter’s breath. 


For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 
O’er the corse of thy lord in thy canopy laid; 
While the branches thus gratefully shelter his grave, 
The chief who survives may recline in thy shade. 


And as he, with his boys, shall revisit this spot, 
He will tell them in whispers more softly to tread. 
Oh! surely, by these I shall ne’er be forgot: 
Remembrance still hallows the dust of the dead. 


And here will they say when in life’s glowing prime, 
Perhaps he has pour’d forth his young simple lay, 

And here must he sleep, till the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity’s day." 


The next is a beautiful and affecting 
poem, written about the same time, and 
giving token of that powerful nerve and 
vivid imagination which characterized his 
subsequent works :— 


THE ADIEU. 


Written (1807) under the impression that the Author 
would soon die. 


Adieu, thou hill !* where early joy 
Spread roses o’er my brow; 

Where science seeks each loitering boy 
With knowledge to endow. 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes, 

Partners of former bliss or woes ; 
No more through Ida’s path we stray ; 

Soon must I share the gloomy cell, 

W hose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 
Unconscious of the day. 


Adieu, ye hoary regal fanes, 

Ye spires of Granta’s vale, 

Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 

And Melancholy pale. 

Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 

On Cama’s verdant margin placed, 
Adieu ! while memory still is mine, 
For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, 

These scenes must be effaced. 


Adieu, ye mountains of the clime, 
Where grew my youthful years ; 

Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 

Why did my childhood wander forth 


And thou, my friend !4 whese gentle love 
Yet thrills my bosom’s chords, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words ! 

Still near my breast thy gift I wear, 

Which sparkled once with feeling’s tear, 
Of love the pure, the sacred gem; 

Our souls were equal, and our lot 

In that dear moment quite forgot ; 
Let pride alone condemn ! 


All, all is dark and cheerless now ! 
No smile of love’s deceit 
Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 
Can bid life’s pulses beat : 
Not e’en the hope of future fame 
Can wake my faint, exhausted frame, 
Or crown with fancied wreaths my head. 
Mine is a short inglorious race,— 
To humble in the dust my face, 
And mingle with the dead. 


Oh Fame ! thou goddess of my heart : 
On him who gains thy praise, 

Pointless must fall the spectre’s dart, 
Consumed in glory's blaze ; 

But me she beckons from the earth, 
My name obscure, unmark’d my birth, 
My life a short and vulgar dream ; 

Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd, 
My hopes recline within a shroud, 
My fate is Lethe's stream. 


When I repose beneath the sod, 

Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my playful footsteps trod, 

Where now my head must lay; 

The meed of pity will be shed 
In dew-drops o'er my narrow bed, 

By nightly skies and storms alone ; 
No mortal eye will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepulchral deep 

Which hides a name unknown. 


Forget this world, my restless sprite, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts to Heaven : 
There must thou soon direct thy flight, 
If errors are forgiven. 
To bigots and to sects unknown, 
Bow down beneath the Almighty’s throne; 
To Him address thy trembling prayer : 
He who is merciful and just. 
Will not reject a child of dust, 
Although his meanest care. 


Father of Light! to Thee I call, 
My soul is dark within: 

Thou, who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 


Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 


Who calms't the elemental war, 
Whose mantle is yon boundless sky, 


My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive ; 


And, since I soon must cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die.”’ 


From you, ye regions of the north, 
With sons of pride to roam? 
Why did I quit my Highland cave, 
Marr’s dusky heath, and Dee’s clear wave, 
To seek a Sotheron home ? 


Hall of my sires! a long farewell— 
Yet why to thee adieu? 
Thy vaults will echo back my knell, 
‘thy towers my tomb will view: 
The faltering tongue which sung thy fall, 
And former glories of thy hall 
Forgets its wonted simple note— 
But yet the lyre retains the strings, 
And sometimes, on /Eolian wings, 
In dying strains may float. 


Fields, which surround yon rustic cot, 
While yet I linger here, 
Adieu ! you are not now forgot, 
To retrospection dear. 
Streamlet+ along whose rippling surge; 
My youthful limbs were wont to urge 
At noontide heat their pliant course ; 
Plunging with ardour from the shore, 
Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, 
Deprived of active force. 


And shall I here forget the scene, 
Still nearest to my breast? 

Rocks rise, and rivers roll between 
The spot which passion blest : 

Yet, Mary,t all thy beauty’s seem 

Fresh as in love's bewitching dream, 
To me in smiles display'd : 

Till slow disease resigns his prey 

To Death, the parent of decay, 
Thine image cannot fade. 





* Harrow. 
+ The rive Grete, at Southwell, 
2 Mary Duff. 





Mark the startling contrast in the lines 
addressed— 


TO THE AUTHOR OF A SONNET BEGINNING, 
‘Sad is my verse,’ you say, ‘and yet no tear.’ 


*« Thy verse is ‘sad’ enough, no doubt : 
A devilish deal more sad than witty ! 

Why we should weep I can’t find out, 
Unless for thee we weep in pity. 


Yet there is one I pity more ; 
And much, alas! I think he needs it: 
For he, I’m sure, will suffer sore, 
Who, to his own misfortune, reads it. 


Thy rhymes, without the aid of magic, 
May once be read—but never after: 

Yet their effect’s by no means tragic, 
Although by far too dull for laughter. 


But would you make our bosoms bleed, 
And of no common pang complain— 
If you would make us weep indeed, 
Tell us, you'll read them o’er again. 
** March 8, 1807." 


The following is in a superior tone :—~ 


FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. (1807.) 


“Thou power? who hast ruled me through infancy’s 
days, 
Young offspring of Fancy, ’tis time we should part : 
Then rise on the gale this the last of my lays, 
The coldest effusion which springs from my heart. 


This bosom, responsive to rapture no more, 
7, hush thy wild notes, nor implore thee to 
SINg ; 
The feelings of childhood, which taught thee to soar, 
Are wafted far distant on apathy's wing. 





Thoug’ simple the themes of my rude flowing lyre, 
Yet even these themes are departed for ever; 
No more beam the eyes which my dream could in- 
spire 
My visions are flown, to return—alas, never ! 


When drain’d is the nectar which gladdens the 
bowl, 

How vain is the effort delight to prolong ! 

When cold is the beauty which dwelt in my soul, 

What magic of fancy can lengthen my song ! 


Can the lips sing of love in the desert alone, 

Of kisses and smiles which they now must resign? 
Or dwell with delight on the hours that are flown? 
Ab, no! for those hours can no longer be mine. 


Can they speak of the friends that I lived but to 
love ? 

Ah, surely affection ennobles the strain ! 

But how can my numbers in sympathy move, 

When I scarcely can hope to behold them again ? 


Can I sing of the deeds which my fathers have 
done 

And raise my loud harp to the fame of my sires? 

For glories like theirs, oh, how faint is my tone! 

For heroes’ exploits how unequal my fires ! 


Untouch’d, then, my lyre shall reply to the blast— 

"Tis hush’d; and my feeble endeavours are o'er; 

And those who have heard it will pardon the past, 

When they know that its murmurs shall vibrate no 
more. 


And soon sha!! its wild-erring notes be forgot, 

Since early affection and love is o’ercast : 

Oh ! blest had my fate been, and happy my lot, 

Had the tirst strain of love been the dearest, the 
last. 

Farewell, my young Muge ! 
meet: 

If our songs have been languid, they surely are few: 

Let us hope that the present at least will be sweet— 

‘rhe present—which seals our eternal adieu." 


We wind up the above with some delight- 
ful and elegant lines— 


since we now can ne'er 


TO A LADY WHO PRSSENTED THE AUTHOR WITH 
TRE VSLVET BAND WHICH BOUND HER TRESSBS, 


‘* This band, which bound thy yellow hair, 
Is mine, sweet girl! thy pledge of love ; 
it claims my warmest, dearest care, 
Like relics left of saints above. 


Oh! I will wear it next my heart; 
*Twill bind my soul in bonds to thee; 
From me again ‘twill ne'er depart, 
But mingle in the grave with me, 


The dew I gather from thy lip 

Is not so dear to me as this; 
That I but for a moment sip, 

And banquet on a transient bliss : 


This will recall each youthful scene, 
E’en when our lives are on the wane; 

The leaves of love will still be green 
When memory bids them bud again, 


Oh ! little lock of golden hue, 
In gently waving ringlet curl’d— 
By the dear head on which you grew, 
I would not lose you for a world.” 

As to the notes, they present an inex- 
haustible fund of interesting and novel par- 
ticulars, throwing new and striking lights 
upon the poet’s private character, which it 
is a pity should have so long lain in ob- 
scurity. We will only extract one speci- 
men, which relates to the justification of 
the author’s father, whose character he de- 
fends in a manly and dutiful style :— 

“Stern death forbade my orphan youth to share 

The tender guidance of a father’s*care: 

Can rank, or e’en a guardian's name, supply 

The love which glistens in a father’s eye? 

For this can wealth or title’s sound atone, 

Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own?’’ 

“Tn all the lives of Lord Byron hitherto 
published, the character of the poct’s father 
has been alluded to in terms of unmitigated 
reprobation, for which the ascertained facts 
of his history afford but a slender pretext. 
He had, like his son, the misfortune of be- 
ing brought up by a mother alone—Admi- 


ral Byron, his father, being kept at a dis- 





¥ Eddlestone, the Cambridge chorister, 


tance from his family by professional duties. 
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Hiseducation was completed at a foreign 
military academy—not, in those days at 
least, a very favourable school; and from 
this, on receiving a commission in the Cold- 
stream Guards, & was plunged, while yet a 
boy, into all the temptations to which a per- 
son of si beauty, and manners of the 
most a. peared grace, can expose the heir 
of a noble name in our luxurious metropo- 
lis. The unfortunate intrigue, which has 
been gravely talked of as marking his cha- 
racter with something like horror, occurred 
when he was hardly of age. At all events, 
as Captain Byron, who died in his thirty- 
fifth year, could have had no influence in 
determining the course of his son’s educa- 
tion or pursuits, it is difficult to understand 
on what grounds his personal qualities have 
been ale the theme of discussion, to say 
nothing of angry vituperation, either in me- 
moirs of Lord B., or reviews of those me- 
mois. Some unworthy reflections upon 
the subject were hazarded in a biographical 
sketch of the noble poet, prefixed to a 
French translation of one of his works, 
which appeared very shortly before he left 
Genoa for Greece ; and the remarks which 
these drew from the son at the time, will 
probably go far to soften the general im- 
pression respecting the father. As the let- 
ter which Lord Byron addressed to the gen- 
tleman who had forwarded the offensive 
tract from Paris has not hitherto been 
rinted, and was probably the last he wrote 
efore quitting Italy, we make no apology 
for the length of the following extract :— 
“ ¢ Genoa, 10th July, 1823. 

* « As to the Essay, &c. I have nothing 
to object to it, with regard to what concerns 
myself personally, though naturally there 
are some of the facts in it discoloured, and 
several errors into which the author has 
been led by the accounts of others. I al- 
lude to facts, and not criticisms: but the 
same author has cruelly calumniated my 
father and my grand-uncle, but more espe- 
cially the former. So far from being 
“ brutal,” he was, according to the testi- 
mony of all who knew him, of an extremely 
amiable and joyous character, but careless 
and dissipated, He had consequently the 
reputation of a good officer, and showed 
himself such in America. The facts them- 
selves refute the assertion. It is not by 
“brutality” that a young officer of the 
Guards seduces and carries off a marchio- 
ness, and marries two heiresses. It is true 
that he was a very handsome man, which 
goesa good way. His first wife (Lady Con- 
yers, and Marchioness of Carmarthen,) did 
not die of grief, but of a malady which she 
caught by having imprudently insisted on 
accompanying my father to a hunt, before 
she was completely recovered from the ac- 
couchement which gave birth to my sister 
Au . His second wife, my respectable 
mother, had, I assure you, too proud a spi- 
rit to bear with the ill usage of any man, no 
matter who he might be; and this she 
would have soon proved. I should add, 
that he lived a long time at Paris, and was 
in habits of intimacy with the old Marshal 
Biron, Commandant of the French Guards, 
who, from the similarity of names, and 





Norman origin of our family, supposed that 
there was some distant relationship between 
us. He died some years before the age of 
forty; and whatever may have been his 
faults, they were certainly not those of 
harshness and grossness. If the notice 
should reach England, I am certain that 
the passage relative to my father will give 
much more pain to my sister even than to 
me. Augusta and I have always loved the 
memory of our father as much as we loved 
each other; and this at least forms a pre- 
sumption, that the stain of harshness was 
not applicable to it. If he dissipated his 
fortune, that concerns us alone, for we are 
his heirs; and till we reproach him with it, 
I know no one else who has a right to do so. 
As to the Lord Byron who killed Mr. Cha- 
worth in a duel, so far from retiring from 
the werld, he made the tour of Europe, and 
was appointed master of the stag-hounds, 
after that event; and did not give up society 
until his son had offended him, by marrying 
in a manner contrary to his duty. So far 
from feeling any remorse for having killed 
Mr. Chaworth, whow as a spadassin, and ce- 
lebrated for his quarrelsome disposition, he 
always kept the sword which he used upon 
that occasion in his bedchamber, and there 
it still was when he died. It is singular 
enough, that when very young, I formed a 
strong attachment for the grand-niece and 
heiress of Mr. Chaworth, who stood in the 
same degree of relationship as myself to 
Lord Byron; and at one time it was thought 
that an union would have taken place. 
This is a long letter, and principally about 
my family; but it is the fault of my bene- 
volent biographer. He may say of me 
whatever of good or evil pleases him; but 
I desire that he should speak of my rela- 
tions only as they deserve. If you could 
find an occasion of making him rectify the 
facts relative to my father, and publish 
them, you would do me a great service, for 
I cannot bear to have him unjustly spoken 
of. 

“¢P.S, The 11th or 12th of this month 
I shall embark for Greece. Should I re- 
turn, I shall pass through Paris, and shall 
be much flattered in meeting you and your 
friends. Should I not return, give me as 
affectionate a place in your remembrance as 
possible.—B.’”’ 

This volume is beautifully got up, and 
splendidly embellished, and will, we are 
sure, adorn, before the publication of our 
next sheet, the table of every lady, and 
lover of poetry, in the united kingdom. 
The “last new poem” of Byron was never 
before sold at the rate of five shillings a 
volume ! 





VENICE. 

fenetian History. 
Murray. 

We have received one or two complaints 
from different correspondents, of the irregu- 
larity with which some of the monthly ‘ li- 
braries””’ are brought out, and the unreason- 
able lapse of time which has been suffered 
to occur between the commencement and 
the completion of certain works of these se- 
ries) Mr. Murray’s “ Family Library” 
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has not been exempt from this animadver- 
sion; and if we have abstained from pub- 
lishing the remonstrances that have been 
addressed to us, it has been in accordance 
with the very charitable doctrine of “ hurry 
no man’s cattle,” and with the hope that 
time would settle all these matters. The 
publication of the second volume of the Ve- 
netian History, the first of which appeared, 
if we remember right, about twelve months 
ago, is a step towards amendment, and will 
be received with welcome by many besides 
ourselves. 

This volume is illustrated by four copper- 
plates and ten wood-cuts; the former in- 
cluding, as frontispiece, a curious view of 
“ Venice, as it appeared a.p. 1765;” 
which, being taken from above, will give 
to strangers a tolerably correct notion of 
this most extraordinary spot. A more ro- 
mantic, a more wonderful, a more stupen- 
dous monument does not remain, to perpe- 
tuate the united ingenuity, enterprize, and 
labour of mortal hands, than the sea-built 
walls of magnificent Venice. To behold 
this variegated mass of architectural beauty 
in its most flourishing times,—to see its 
splendid palaces proudly shining in the clear 
blue wave, and its smiling inhabitants 
skimming over its calm surface, in all the 
gay and ardent hum of business and plea- 
sure,—with the midnight lights sparkling, 
and the sweet sounds of music floating to 
the shore,—what less could all this be than 
a fairy-city, emerged fora moment from the 
retreat of the magician deep? Behpld we 
now, after a lapse of a little more than a 
thousand years from its first foundation, 
and see its palaces tenantless, their halls 
and corridors despoiled. Where are the 
presiding spirits of its noble mansions ?— 
dead, or vanished, whilst their noble deeds 
lie buried in oblivion, or the dark and dusty 
records of cold history! To see this great 
and stupendous structure thus crumbling 
into the waters on which it stood, and from 
which it seemed to have had its being,—to 
behold its watery streets almost deserted, 
and their waves engulfing, bit by bit, the 
very walls, whose rich and splendid archi- 
tecture they were once proud to reflect in 
the broad sun of day ;—to see all this, and 
to reflect that not many centuries can elapse 
before every vestige of this once-proud mo- 
nument has sunk into the deep, is an addi- 
tion to the many humiliating convictions 
already before us of the utter instability of 
all human speculations. ; 

If the history of the town itself is so full 
of romantic and moral interest, the story of 
the people themselves is no less striking for 
its verification of the ordinary doctrine of 
human affairs. Originally a dangerous and 
uninviting swamp, the site on which were 
erected the future palaces of the haughty 
doges, the council chamber of the tyranni- 
cal and cruel “ten,” the Bridge of Sighs, 
and the dungeons of torture and blood- 
shedding despotism, was, about the fifth cen- 
tury, the retreat of a small band of bold and 
enterprising men, who there sought a refuge 
from the persecutions of a barbarian con- 
queror. Here, supporting themselves by 


fishing, the making of salt, and other rude 
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manufactures, they continued to keep them- 
selves alive, to make profit, and eventually 
to enrich themselves by further commerce. 
Some centuries afterwards came the more 
formal foundation of their town, and their 
wealth and power became daily more firmly 
fixed. Like all men who have little or 
nothing, they began upon an equal footing, 
and their form of government was strictly 
and morally republican. By degrees, how- 
ever, some became richer and more power- 
ful than their fellow-citizens, and then doges 
or dukes were found a necessary appen- 
dage, chosen, however, by the people them- 
selves ;—these were followed by a more ge- 
neral and extensive system of ennobling, 
and from this sprung a race of hereditary 
nobility in proud and profuse array. These 
nobles by degrees encroached upon the liber- 
ties of their fellow-citizens; usurping the 
right of electing doges and councils, who 
made laws, and broke them at pleasure, and 
raised supplies and armies, which they spent 
and made use of as they thought fit, no one 
daring to say them nay. About the begin- 
ning of this order of things was the most 
illustrious and triumphant period of Vene- 
tian history, both as regards power and 
wealth. They held dominion of the seas, 
and even on terra firma their armies were 
redoubtable ;—Turk and Christian, friend 
and foe, alike held them in respect, and 
felt the vigour of their arm. But these 
glorious times were not to last for ever ;— 
the blaze was at the brightest, and must 
consume itself. Conquest brought wealth 
and triumph, and wealth brought luxury, 
whilst triumph inspired feelings of tyranny 
and cruelty ;—and, accordingly, from about 
the sixteenth century, the glory of Venice 
gave promise of that decline which has since 
so signally and so rapidly taken place. 

But we are not expected to preach an 
oration on the vanity of human power and 
the follies of ambition;—we have a more 
convincing and practical argument in the 
history before us, as indeed in any other 
history we might lay our hand on. We 
cannot but extract, however, the following 
melancholy picture of the luxurious and sen- 
sual disgrace of Venice in her very “ last 
days ”’ of political being :— 

“ Discarding for the future all projects of 
agerandizement, and content if she could 
but preserve herself unarmed, Venice, during 
the remainder of her independent existence, 
sought distinction as a general mart for 
pleasure ; and endeavoured to find in lux- 
ury a compensation for the surrender of 
ambition. ‘Triumphant in pre-eminence of 
licentiousness, she became the Sybaris of 
the modern world, the loose and wanton 
realm 

-——— her court where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids ride the lion of the deeps. 


Scarcely did a sun rise upon the Lagune 
uncelebrated by the pomp of some religious 
or political festival ; the whole year was one 
continued holiday, in which amusement ap- 
peared to be the professed and serious occu- 
pation, the grand and universal object of 
existence among their inhabitants. Besides 
the numerous fixed and customary ceremo- 





greedily sought in the accession of a new 
doge, the election of a procuratore, or the 
entrance of a foreign ambassador ; and the 
annual recurrence of the carnival seldom 
attracted fewer than fifty thousand strangers 
from all parts of Europe, to mingle in the 
sports of St. Mark’s. The general use of 
masks permitted unrestrained indulgence, 
by removing the strongest of all worldly 
checks, a fear of public scandal. National 
consent rendered this incognito strictly in- 
violable; and under its security, the pro- 
fessed religious, whether male or female, 
freely participated in those forbidden plea- 
sures which they had vowed to renounce ; 
the nuncio of the pope assisted at court 
balls; and the gravest senator engaged at 
the Faro bank, or resorted to his Casino, a 
small apartment adjoining the Piazza, in 
most instances avowedly dedicated to pur- 
poses of gallantry. A destructive passion 
for play was encouraged by the government, 
notwithstanding some occasional prohibi- 
tions compelled by the startling ruin which 
it produced. In the gorgeous saloon of the 
Ridotto, seldom fewer than eighty gaming 
tables were spread nightly before a feverish 
throng, who courted fortune, masked, and 
in silence. At each board presided one of 
the nobility unmasked, and in his robes of 
office; for to that class alone belonged the 
disgraceful monopoly of banking; and to 
increase their degradation, they traded in 
this commerce of vice not upon their own 
account, but as the hired servants of some 
wealthy capitalist of inferior rank, who 
frequently was a Jew. Enervated by lux- 
ury, and far removed from the sight and 
sound of arms, no personal indignity, how- 
ever gross, could awaken one spark of ho- 
nourable resentment in the tame spirit of a 
Venetian noble. When insulted, he would 
be content to whisper that the aggressor 
was * Un Elefanto ;” and to trust his revenge 
to the hired arm of a professed bravo, one 
of those traffickers in blood who formed a 
well-known band ever ready to employ the 
stiletto at a regulated price. The extreme 
destitution of many of the patricians re- 
duced them to expedients always unworthy, 
occasionally dishonest, in order to procure 
bare subsistence ; and a foreign visitor could 
scarcely escape from the officious civilities 
forced upon iin by a pennyless noble, with- 
out an oblique, and sometimes even an open 
solicitation for his bounty. The restriction 
which custom had for the most part imposed 
upon those unhappily privileged families, 
by seldom permitting the marriage of more 
than a single member in each, the careless- 
ness of nuptial fidelity which had superseded 
the former proverbial jealousy of Venetian 
husbands, and the dangerous facility with 
which divorce could be obtained, had de- 
stroyed some of the most powerful safe- 
guards of female virtue. The courtezans, 
who on one occasion had been publicly 
banished from the capital, were recalled by 
an equally public edict; which expressed 
gratitude for their services, assigned funds 
for their support, and allotted houses for 
their residence. And so lucrative became 
their trade of misery and dishonour, that we 


nials, occasions for extraordinary joy were | are told of contracts formally authenticated 
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by the signature of a magistrate, and guaran- 
teed by a legal registry, through which the 
yet unsullied innocence of a virgin daughter 
was bartered away by some shameless pa- 
rent, dead tofall remorse for the guilt and 
infamy by which she fed the cravings of her 
profligate and unnatural avarice. Surely 
with a people like this, the measure of ini- 
quity was not far from being full!” 

We will now select a couple of passages, 
as a striking contrast between the conduct 
of the Venetian authorities under some- 
what similar circumstances at different 
epochs. And, first, of a. p. 1508, at the 
time of the league of Cambray, where 
France, Austria, the Popish Dominions, 
Spain itself, and a host of minor powers, 
formed in threatening array against the 
walls of the devoted Queen of the Seas ;—~ 
the following passage relates to the time 
when the Venetian army of 42,000 men 
had been conquered and destroyed by Louis 
XIV., and the united foes are threatening 
an attack upon the city itself from the 
neighbouring lands. ‘Their case was truly 
pitiable :-— 

“But it seems throughout the history of 
this most singular people, that their seasons 
of deepest calamity were those which pro- 
duced also the most overflowing harvests of 
glory. In the moments of depression and 
disaster upon which we are now pausing, 
when it might be thought that men’s hearts 
would fail them for fear,—notwithstanding 
the natural agitation of the populace in the 
capital, the closing of the shops, the sus- 
pension of all public business, the thronging 
of a terrified rabble to the ducal palace and 
to the very doors of the codnaluenaliin 
and the hourly rumours of fresh peril which 
it was not easy for exaggeration to heighten 
beyond reality,—we find the government 
preserving a dignified calmness which ena- 
bled it to consult in all things the true wel- 
fare of the republic. One aged senator, 
long invalid, arose from a sick couch and 
was borne in a litter to the hall of assembly, 
that he might not be wanting to his country 
in the time of her trial; and the wisdom of 
his advice lent fresh courage to her de- 
fenders. Their earliest precautions were 
naturally directed to the safety of Venice 
itself. All foreigners resident in,the city, 
unless for purposes of business, were ordered 
to withdraw; mills were constructed, and 
wells sunk in the aggere; the public tanks 
and granaries were cleansed and replenished ; 
the canals were blockaded and the buoys 
removed ; nightly patrols were established 
on the several islands; arms were distri- 
buted among the young and able-bodied 
inhabitants; and the city was placed im all 
points in condition to maintain a siege. The 
patriotism of individuals contributed large 
funds to the empty treasury; fifty galleys 
were manned from the arsenal; and the 
garrisons employed on distant stations, not 
only in Italy, but in Greece also and Illyria, 
were recalled home to join the reduced and 
almost disorganised army of Petigliano.” 

The measures subsequently adopted were 
full of consummate skill and prudence, and 
enforced with courage as remarkable; and 
the issue was fortunate.—T'urn we now to 
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1797, when the Bonaparte power was in 
the ascendant, and threatened Venice with 
his shot and his republican chains:—how 
was he received? The quarrel originated 
with the Venetians persisting in their terms 
of neutrality with the Austrians, who were 
then the objects of Napoleon’s pursuit: no 
sooner was this game disposed of, than their 
faithful friends came in for their share of 
his regard. ‘Be at ease,” said Napoleon to 
De Bourrienne; “those rogues shall ay for 
it; their republic has lived.” And so it 
turned out. When a monthly subsidy of a 
million of francs was impudently demanded 
by the haughty tyrant, what took place? 
““Two hundred senators assembled to dis- 
cuss this demand, and only seven balls op- 

ed the concession!” Yet were they as 
rich, and better prepared for war than their 
bold ancestors of the sixteenth century just 
recorded :— 

“ Venice at that time counted within her 
own circuit nearly fifteen thousand troops ; 
stores and provisions sufficient for eight 
months consumption filled her magazines ; 
fresh water for two months was contained 
in her reservoirs on the Lido; and the sea 
was open for a continued renewal of sup- 
plies. All her ancient fortresses were gar- 
risoned ; some new works had been con- 
structed ; and in the different channels of 
approach were distributed thirty-seven gal- 
leys, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
armed barks, mounting altogether seven 
hundred and fifty cannon, oe manned by 
eight thousand seamen. ‘This was no in- 
sufficient force for the defence of a city 
whose inhabitants, twice before, when pent 
within the narrow basin of their waters, had 
broken forth triumphantly; shattering to 
the dust the pride of Genoa, or holding in 
check the might of nearly all confederated 
Europe. But the spirit of former ages had 
passed away; and the gold, the sophisms, 
and the terror of France were operating, 
each probably with equal force, upon the 
treachery, the weakness, and the cowardice 
of the Venetian nobles, in acceleration of 
their ruin. 

“Tt was on the 30th of April, that the 
signory commenced their work of self-de- 
struction, by summoning an extraordinary 
assembly (conferenza ) of forty-three of the 
highest magistrates, in the private apart- 
ments of the doge; thus illegally depriving 
the senate of its constitutional superintend- 
ence of state affairs. During their sitting, 
as it grew late, the port-admiral announced 
that the French were constructing batteries 
on the edge of the Lagune, and that he only 
waited orders from the senate to destroy 
them. How ill adapted to such an emer- 
ee were the hands in which power was 

eposited, may be judged from the words 
which escaped the Doge Manini on open. 
ing that despatch. Instead of ordering an 
immediate attack, he turned pale, and stag- 
gering through the chamber, faltered out in 
a tone of despair, ‘This very night we are 
by no means sure of sleeping securely in 
our — j Half measures only could be 
expected from a temper thus miserably pu- 
co a and the admiral was med 
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ingly instructed, in the same breath, to 
prevent the continuance of the French 
works, and to open negotiations for an ar- 
mistice. Before those orders reached him, 
the sound of a distant cannonade informed 
the city that he had already anticipated the 
bolder part of them, on his own responsi- 
bility. 

“Qn the following day, consternation 
spread through the city; the Piazza was 
thronged with troops and cannon; the nar- 
row streets were traversed by patrols; 
and, amid this general alarm, the grand 
council, having received from the terrified 
doge such a report of the condition of the 
republic as his fears engendered, decreed a 
fresh mission to Bonaparte ; with authority 
to consent to his latest demands, a modifi- 
cation in the government. The envoys 
were received with fresh bursts of unre- 
strained indignation ; the blood of Laugier, 
said the general, could be washed away only 
by that of his guilty murderers; and the 
nobles of Venice ‘should be driven from 
their hearths to wander abroad as destitute 
emigrants. An armistice of six days, which 
he at length granted, afforded time for new 
proofs of weakness and indecision in the 
council. A few more elevated spirits— 
and their names ought not to be forgotten 
in this dearth of virtue,—Priuli, Calbo, Pe- 
saro, and Erizzo, were among them,—ad- 
vocated resistance to the last gasp, and 
would have maintained independence with 
their lives. But they were silenced con- 
temptuously, and denounced as rash, head- 
long, and ignorant enthusiasts. It was 
averred that the Sclavonian garrison had 
shown symptoms of insubordination ; a po- 
pular revolutionary movement was declared 
to be on the very eve of explosion; and 
images of blood, pillage, and massacre 
floated before the morbid imagination, and 
prompted the feeble measures of the bribed 
or infatuated assembly. During another 
sitting, on the 12th of May, when a few 
straggling musket-shots were heard on the 
Piazza, the confusion within the chamber 
became instant and general; and the no- 
bles, as if either not knowing or not caring 
how to fall with decency, rose from their 
seats with loud cries, ‘'To the vote! to the 
vote!’ The urns were handed round ;— 
five hundred and twelve affirmative balls, 
in opposition to twelve negative and five 
neutral, prostrated the republic at the feet 
of the French general, surrendered the ca- 
pital at discretion, and proclaimed that the 
most ancient government in the world, 
which had just eg ahnt the 1ith century 
of its sway, was no longer in existence. 

“A night of tumult and anarchy suc- 
ceeded; and it was not till four days after- 
wards that full preparations having been 
made for their admission, a Venetian flotilla 
transported to the Piazetta a division of 
three thousand French. The giddy rabble 
saluted their conquerors with shouts of joy; 
and the following weeks were employed in 
some of those empiric mummeries, by which 
the mountebanks of Jacobinism were wont 
to cajole the simplicity of their gapin and 
unsuspicious dupes. The Golden Book was 
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burned at the foot of the Tree of Liberty, 
while the patriarch and hisclergy administer- 
ed the oath offraternization ; and the scrip- 
tural legend on the gospel held by the Lion 
of St. Mark having been erased, those vague 
catchwords of revolution, ‘the rights of man 
and of the citizenship,’ were substituted in 
its place. This change of motto was not 
likely to be passed unnoticed by the ready 
wit of the careless gondoliers ; and one of 
them remarked, that ‘the lion for the first 
time had turned over a new leaf.’ 

“But the dream of pure republican- 
ism, and of that liberty which it was credu- 
lously supposed to bestow, was not long to 
amuse the excited fancy of the now con- 
quered and enslaved Venetians. The treaty 
of Campo Formio was announced in Octo- 
ber, and by its terms,—according to the 
institutes of that detestable code of robbery 
by which modern pacifications have so fre- 
quently been disgraced; in pursuance of 
that fraudulent traffic in the rights of inde- 
pendent nations, that mode of wholesale 
transfer in diplomatic commerce by which 
states and kingdoms are valued only as a 
kind of circulating medium in the balance 
of political accounts, and are passed from 
hand to hand, like so many bills of ex- 
change or parchment securities—the parti- 
tion of the Venetian territory was ulti- 
mately arranged. For her cession of the 
lew countries, Austria was indemnified by 
Istria, Dalmatia, the city of Venice, and 
the remainder of the Dogado: France 
claimed the Ionian Islands; and Bergamo, 
Brescia, and other portions of terra firma 
were annexed to the short-lived Cisalpine 
republic. The French, before their de- 
parture, as if unwilling to leave to the peo- 
ple whom they had erased from separate 
and independent existence, any memorial 
which might recall their former greatness, 
broke up the Bucentaur, and transported to 
Paris, among innumerable other gems of 
art, the brazen horses recording the glory 
of Enrico Dandolo. ‘Their cupidity was 
disappointed in the contents of the arsenal : 
two sixty-four gun ships, four brigs, and a 
few transports, were all that remained 
within its basins, as ghosts of departed ma- 
ritime empire. It was on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1798, that the Austrians entered upon 
possession of their new province; and 
transferred to their own annals,—until some 
future revolution shall terminate those also, 
—all that hereafter may be related in con- 
nexion with the history of Venice.” 

Such is a rapid sketch of the precipitate 
fall of Venetian power, with which the pre- 
sent work concludes: we have nothing to 
add to the picture;—in the hand of time 
alone remains the future destiny of this de- 
voted ruin. 

We cannot but remark, with respect to 
the work before us, that it is well and plea- 
santly written, and seems to comprise all 
the most striking features of Venetian his- 
tory, fully and freely described, with no 
more of the tediousness of intermediate de- 
tail than is necessary for the right connex- 
ion of t‘16 subject. 
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THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 


The Adventures of Barney egeon § By T. 
Crofton Croker. Fisher and Co. 


Nonopy enjoys the rich varieties of Irish 
character more than ourselves, and the pre- 
sent volume by Crofton Croker, the much- 
favoured chronicler of Hibernianism, pro- 
mised us much entertainment. If we have 
been partially disappointed, it is first that 
our Irish friend Barney has less to do and 
to say in it, than we had expected; and, 
secondly, that what he does do and say does 
not appear to such advantage in print, as it 
might have done in the reality of his career. 
It is a difticult matter to depict Irish charac- 
ter with nicety, not to “‘ o’erstep the modesty 
of nature,”’ yet not to lop the subject of any 
the smallest shade of its “ fair proportions.” 
Irish humour is a mixed compound of sin- 
gular speech, singular thought, and singular 
action.—An_ Irishman’s broad, good-hu- 
moured tongue is not more betraying of his 
origin than the quick glance of his eye,— 
the scratch of his head, and the curl of the 
mouth, are equally characteristic features in 
his portrait ;—and to represent all this with 
fidelity and complete detail with pen, ink, 
and paper, can be no easy task. Our stage 
Paddies are miserable libels upon humanity, 
and hardly worthy of being esteemed cari- 
catures of what they pretend faithfully to 
imitate ;—our actors make but a_ sorry 
grumbling by way of that sine qua non the 
brogue ;—and the author makes himself ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous by trying to represent 
his hero as stupid an ass, as stupid and 
well-hacknied “ bulls,” and absurd blunders 
can make him. And this is all because they 
have not the slightest idea of the real na- 
ture of the Irish character, and take refuge 
for their dulness and ignorance behind a 
volley of hard and silly words, which they 
consider the very perfection of Hibernian 
eloquence. Now, if all these things are 
dull when they are spouted forth upon the 
stage with the accessories of plot, incident, 
and scenic decoration to bear them through, 
most pre-eminently laborious must be the 
task of spelling through the same gibberish 
in the more solid material of paper and 
print ;—and herein, we repeat it again, con- 
sists the difficulty of Mr. Croker’s task. 
That he has succeeded in a certain extent, 
that of escaping dulness, we will bear evi- 
dence, for his book is by no means unenter- 
taining ;—that he has produced any thing 
very rich or brilliant we cannot allow ;— 
for, as certainly his book is not a chef- 
d’ceuvre. He doubtlessjunderstands the Irish 
character very well,—but his great misfor- 
tune is, that he is too much wedded to the 
conventionalities of Irish fun and Irish 
speech, and sets out enamoured of the idea 
that a raw Paddy lad in London must be 
the most amusing being on the face of the 
earth ;—whilst we could almost fancy that 
in his wilder state, amongst his native bogs 
and mud cottages, his character was richer 
and more perfect in every way. An “ Irish- 
man in London,” however, Mr. Croker is de- 
termined to have; and accordingly he takes 
Mr. Stapleton, of Finsbury Square, all the 
way out on an Irish expedition, for the pur- 





pose of importing one,— whom, having 
found, he brings up to town for household 
purposes. We will now give our hero’s first 
appearance in the London kitchen, which 
certainly is as successful in its cockney vul- 
garity, as its Irish simplicity :— 

“The powers of speech had quite de- 
parted from Barney. Respiration itself had 
nearly failed him ; when, under the protec- 
tion of James, the footman, he was ushered 
into the spacious, cheerful, and well-fur- 
nished servants’ hall. A boarded floor was 
the first object that attracted his notice ; and 
his awe increased as he perceived that, ex- 
cepting at the sides of the apartment, it was 
covered by a handsome carpet. An ample 
grate, occupying a space equal to that of his 
father’s turf rick when made up for winter 
consumption, and filled with a blazing coal 
fire, next attracted his eye. From the nu- 
merous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen 
(as he could not but consider them) collected 
around the fire, some stitching, some read- 
ing, others idly reposing, he modestly turned 
his observations towards the interminable 
shelves, upon which were ranged plates, 
dishes, and other implements, in such in- 
credible profusion, that Barney rubbed his 
eyes to convince himself all was real. The 
first faculty restored to him was that of mas- 
tication; and without knowing exactly how, 
or by whose means his exertions had been 
developed, he found himself seated at a 
side table, discussing the merits of a huge 
plate of cold beef, which, ever and anon, 
he was urged to liquidate by ‘doing justice,’ 
as it was expressed, to the porter. Whe- 
ther there was a systematic intention of pe- 
netrating to his ideas by opening his mouth, 
and the farther, and somewhat sinister at- 
tack upon his head, in the application of 
Meux’s ‘ heavy wet,’ it is not for me to de- 
clare. I think it, however, quite possible, 
that in this age of refinement and mental 
march, ‘the native’ was looked upon by the 
menials of Finsbury Square, as a fine study 
offered to their especial examination and 
amusement. 

‘In proportion as Barney’s jaws began 
to relax in their operations, he found his 
curiosity awaked respecting the _finely- 
dressed company in which he saw himself 
placed. Gold lace, and even epaulettes, he 
had seen in Cork; he therefore was at no 
loss in assigning rank to James and the 
portly coachman, But who the fine ladies 
could be, who so condescendingly allowed 
the approaches and conversation of the men 
in livery, puzzled Barney completely. One 
of them, to be sure, ‘ might’ be a servant : 
she was large, coarse, and red-faced, and 
wore an apron. Our novice felt he could 
look upon her without awe. Not so boldly, 
however, did he venture to direct his eyes 
towards a younger and prettier damsel, who 
occupied a place at the table, on which was 
placed her work-basket, with some fashion- 
able fallal or other she was preparing. On 
the head of this lady—no, I beg pardon, 
not on her head, but at some considerable 
distance above it, perched upon a large 
square comb, was a fly-away cap, of gossa- 
mer-like materials, decorated with a profu- 
sion of cherry-coloured gause ; beneath this, 





and falling on each side of the face, reach- 
ing nearly to the shoulders, were two im- 
mense bunches of ringlets, of Ross’s or 
Truefit’s most i polish. The eyes 
were not so entirely concealed by these ap- 
pendages, but that she stole from time to 
time a glance at Barney; who, at length, 
had the mortification of hearing her, in an 
audible whisper, address the red-faced fe- 
male as follows : 

“ «My stars, cook! where can master 
‘ave picked up such a hobject as that?—and 
what, in the name of all that’s savage, can 
’e mean to do with him?’ 

«Object! indeed,’ thought Barney, and 
his admiration vanished at once. ‘ Her 
masther, too! Oh, then, she’s nothin’ but 
a sarvint afther all. So who’s afraid, says 
Kelleher? whin he tuk de bull be de horns.’”’ 

Another adventure in the valet-depart- 
ment :— 

‘“‘ As it was intended Miss Stapleton’s in- 
troduction to the world should be followed 
by a series of visiting and company, Mrs. 
Stapleton suggested that James ought, on 
that consideration, to have some underling 
to assist in the drudgery of his work; and, 
as Mr. Stapleton was decidedly of opinion 
that his protegé had the germs of good ser- 
vice within him, he proposed to supply his 
place in the counting-house ; and Barney 
was accordingly installed into the honoura- 
ble office of ane nearly all the shoes of 
the family, the worst of the knives, the 
muddiest of the clothes, besides the import- 
ant avocation of turning his eyes upwards 
from the area, some twenty times a day, to 
inform divers applicants that matches, &c. 
were not wanted. Then he went all the 
errands of all the servants, and with such 
unexampled skill, that it mattered not whe- 
ther some forgotten order to the grocer or 
poulterer, or some end of ribbon to be ‘ ex- 
actly’ matched in colour, not ‘ quite’ so stiff, 
and the ‘ least in the world’ broader, for 
Mrs. Ruffle, the lady's maid; all were exe- 
cuted in equal perfection. In course of 
time, the morning fustian suit was relieved 
by a drab jacket and trowsers, to be assumed 
at two o'clock, in which he had the honour 
of opening the door to all comers, when 
James was out with the carriage. 

“* His first essay in the ‘ valeting line,’ to 
use James's own expression, was not parti- 
cularly successful, to be sure. He had been 
deputed over-night by this ‘ upper man,’ to 
take Mr. Charles’s clothes up at nine o'clock, 
and to call him. 

‘ Barney entered the room at the time 
epecified ; and whilst his young master was 
enjoyinga profound morning slumber, (never 
having been witness of the insinuating me- 
thod in which his predecessor performed the 
operation,) he plunged his head between 
the bed-curtains, seized the sleeper by the 
shoulder, and roared in his ear, ‘ Get up, 
Sir!’ 

‘¢ «What in the world can be the matter ?’ 
cried Charles, starting up in bed. ‘ What 
brings you here, Barney? What can have 
happened ?’ 

“ « Nine o'clock, Sir, it is.’ 

“ Why, you dirty Irish vagabond! is that 
all? Send James to me instantly. What 
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can he mean by sending such a Goth to ter- 
rify one in this manner?’ ” 

e rest of the book gives an unduly 
small proportion to our friend Barney,—the 
Temples and the Stapletons, and others, 
with their family manceuvres, and cockney 
expeditions, are the chief fun of the story ; 
and in these it is very successful and amus- 
ing. 





GLANCES AT BOOKS. 


Byron's Narrative of the Loss of the Wager. 
8vo. Leggat and Co. 
Art a period when so many editions and il- 
lustrations of the works of Lord Byron are 
monthly, and almost daily, issuing from the 
~_ every thing, with even the name of 
yron, is supposed to bear a_ peculiar 
charm. The present little volume is a re- 
print of one of the most interesting and ad- 
mirably-written accounts of shipwreck we 
have ever an opportunity of perusing. The 
author and vide, Commodore Byron, was 
the grandfather of our illustrious poet, by 
whom he is often alluded to in some of his 
poems. We can safely recommend this lit- 
tle volume as a very appropriate and uni- 
form accompaniment to the many popular 
editions of the works of our ever celebrated 
poet. 





The Family Tepaaregher By Samuel 
Tymms. Vol 2. Nichols and Son. 


Deserves all the praise bestowed upon its 
predecessor, and will undoubtedly secure 
the author a very extensive patronage as 
the reward of his indefatigable research. 
We have here some thousands of curious 
and useful facts relating to the “ western 
circuit,’ with maps, neatly and satisfactorily 
engraved. With respect to the variety and 
entertaining nature of its miscellaneons 
contents, they can only be well understood 
by extracting specimens, which we shall do 
from time to time. 


Clarenswold ; or, Tales of the North. 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Aw elegant volume, elegantly embellished 
with vignette etchings, and containing two 
stories strictly national, and of deep in- 
terest. The first,—‘ Glenavin,' a Tale of 
Destiny,” is particularly illustrative of the 
romantic character, scenery, and supersti- 
tions of the Highlands of Scotland, and has 
many striking incidents and novelties of 
plot. ‘ The Pledge of Peace” is described 
as “ A Tale of Love, War, and Tyranny— 
Treachery and Usurpation ; extracted, con- 
densed, and modernized, from hitherto un- 
known and mouldered writings of Diarnan- 
a-Thulo, the hoary-headed chronicler of 
Glendinning.” Powerfully told, with a 
touch of the supernatural. We beg to offer 
our congratulations to the author, whose 
first attempt this is, on his very promising 
debut. 


A Brief Account of the Nature, Use, and 
End of the Office of Dean Rural, addressed 
to the Clergy of the Deanry of Chalke, ad 





Bell 





MDCLVI—VII. By John Priaulx, D.D. 
(Bohn.) A curious and highly interesting 
document, printed from its original auto- 
graph state; discovered in 1827, after its 


having lain a century and a half amidst the 
registers of the dead and living in the parish 
church of Berwick, St. John. The editor, 
the Rev. William Dansey, has appended 
some useful annotations, and promises us, 
before long, a larger and more important 
work “fon the name and title, the origin, 
appointment, and functions of rural deans.”’ 





A New History, Description, and Survey 


Southwark, &c. (£. Wilson.) This work, of 
which we have the first part before us, is 
compiled from original and scarce authori- 
ties, and promises to comprise every fact of 
importance relating to the annals and sta- 
tistics of our great metropolis and its envi- 
rons. ‘The illustrations, on wood, are ex- 
tensive and satisfactory. 


Lectiones Latine. B. J. Rowbotham. 
E. Wilson. 

A very good selection of amusing and in- 
structive pieces, from the Latin classical 
writers, both prose and verse, with an intro- 
ductory grammar, a variety of useful anno- 
tations ; besides interlinear translations, ex- 
planations of the ordo, &c. all well adapted 
for the service of young scholars. 


A EF CALM, 
POETRY. 











VERSES. 


The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature's scenes outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true. 


In other climes the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, 
The prejudice of courts and schools. 


Then shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of talent and of arts, 
The good and great imposing epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
SILVIA, 








RANDOM READINGS, &c. 





INCREASE OF CRIME. 


(Tue anomalies and imperfections of our Criminal 
Code have lately become glaringly apparent through 
the exposures made by Wakefield and others, and 
now that the great stepping-stone to reform is, we 
hope, firmly and permanently settled, will, we doubt 
not, receive the attention of the legislature they have 
so long and loudly calledfor. Inthe book on *‘ Cri- 
minal Punishments,"’ recently published by the 
above-named individual, we have read a very cir- 
cumstantial, and we should think correct, statement 
of the working of the present system. There isa 
convincing article in the last number of Fraser's 
Magazine, evidently by one long experienced in the 
practice of the court, which we think worthy of 
more extensive perusal;—and therefore extract 
some of the principal passages of it. It will be 
seen that the writer differs from some of Mr. Wake- 
field’s views of the case. ] 


By a reference to the Old Bailey session 
calendar, it will be seen that about 3,000 
prisoners are annually committed to New- 
gate, making little short of 400 each ses- 
sion, of which there are eight in a year. 
Out of the gross number, about 350 are dis- 
charged by proclamation. Of these nothing 
can be said, as they must be considered in- 
nocent of the crimes with which they were 





charged, there not being prima facie evi- 


of London and Westminster, the Borough of 





dence to send them on their trials. There 
remain 2,550 who are tried, with the pro- 
gressive increase of 4-7ths annually. Some 
persons have supposed this accumulation of 
offenders bears a regular proportion to the 
progress of population. As well may they 
assert that the demand for thieves in society 
regulates the supply, as in other markets of 
merchandise. ‘The cause is in the mal-ad- 
ministration of the laws—the sending out so 
many old offenders every session to teach 
and draw in the more juvenile and less ex- 
perienced hands—with the uncertainty of 
punishment, by the inequality of sentences 
for crimes of a like nature—to which may 
be added the many instances of mistaken, 
or rather mis-directed leniency, compared 
with others of enormous severity for trifling 
offences; all which tend to induce the Lon- 
don thieves to entertain a contempt for that 
tribunal. An opinion prevails throughout 
the whole body, that justice is not done 
there. I do not mean to say they complain 
of the sentences being too severe generally ; 
that would be natural enough on their parts, 
and not worth notice. They believe every 
thing done at that court a matter of chance; 
that in the same day, und for alike crime, one 
man will be sentenced to transportation for 
life, while another may be let off for a 
month’s imprisonment, and yet both equally 
bad characters. 

It only needs that punishment should be 
sure to follow the conviction for crime, and 
that the judgments should be uniform and 
settled, to strike terror into the whole body 
of London criminals. Out of the 2,550 an- 
nually tried, nearly one-fourth are acquitted, 
leaving little short of 2,000 for sentence in 
each year. Of these the average trans- 
ported are 800 ; deduct 200 for cases of an 
incidental nature, 7. e. crimes not committed 
by regular offenders, and there remain 1,000 
professed thieves who are again turned loose 
in a short period on the town, all of whom 
appear in due course again at the court of 
the Old Bailey, or at some other, many 
times in the revolution of one year. Here 
lies the mischief. An old thief will be sure 
to enlist others to perpetuate the race. 
There is no disguising the fact: the whole 
blame is with the court whose duty it is to 
take cognizance of these characters. Whilst 
the present system is pursued, of allowing 
so many old offenders to escape with trifling 
punishments, the evils will be increased, 
and the business of the court go on aug- 
menting, by its own errors. The thief is 
now encouraged to speculate on his chances 
—in his own phraseology, ‘his good luck.” 
Every escape makes him more reckless. I 
knew one man who was allowed a course of 
seventeen imprisonments, and other punish- 
ments, before his career was stopped by 
transportation ; a sentence which does, how- 
ever, sooner or later overtake them, and 
which would be better both for themselves 
and the country were it passed the first 
time they were in the hands of the court as 
known thieves. Observing only a certain, 
and nearly an equal, number transported 
each session, they have imbibed a notion, 
that the recorder cannot exceed it, and that 
he selects those to whom he takes a dislike 
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at the bar, not for the magnitude of the of- 
fence, but from caprice or chance. It is 
under this impression they are afraid of 
speaking when in court, lest they should 
give offence, and excite petulance in the 
judge, which would, in their opinion, in- 
evitably include them in the devoted batch 
of transports, of which their horror is incon- 
ceivable ; 1st, because many have already 
undergone the punishment; and 2dly, all 
who have not are fully aware of the priva- 
tions to which it subjects them. Their 
anxious inquiry regarding every particular 
relating to the treatment, is a strong mani- 
festation of their uneasiness on this subject. 
Yet Mr. Wontner and Mr. Wakefield (says 
the Quarterly reviewer) think neither trans- 
portation nor the hulks have any terrors for 
them. How they come to this opinion, I 
cannot imagine. If they draw their infer- 
ence from the noise and apparent mirth of 
the prisoners when they leave Newgate for 
the hulks, I think their premises false. 

The transports are taken from Newgate 
in parties of twenty-five, which is called a 
draft. When the turnkeys lock up the 
wards of the prison, at the close of the day, 
they call over the names of the convicts un 
der orders for removal, at the same time in- 
forming them at what hour of the night or 
morning they will be called for, and to what 
place and ship they are destined. This no- 
tice, which frequently is not more than three 
or four hours, is all that is given them; a 
regulation rendered necessary to obviate 
the bustle and confusion heretofore experi- 
enced, by their friends and relatives throng- 
ing the gates of the prison, accompanied by 
valedictory exclamations at the departure of 
the van in which they are conveyed. Be- 
fore this order arrives, most of them have 
endured many months’ confinement, and 
having exhausted the liberality, or funds— 
perhaps both—of their friends, have been 
constrained to subsist on the goal allowance. 
This, together with the sameness of a prison 
life, brings on a weariness of mind, which 
renders any change agreeable to their now 
broken spirits; the prospect of a removal 
occasions a temporary excitement, which, 
to those unaccustomed to reason on the mat- 
ter, may appear like gaiety, and careless- 
ness of the future. The noise and apparent 
recklessness, however, on these occasions, 
are produced more by those prisoners who 
are to remain behind, availing themselves 
of the opportunity to beguile a few hours of 
tedious existence by a noisy and forced 
merriment, which they know the officers on 
duty will impute to the men under orders 
for the ship. ‘This is confirmed by the in- 
mates of the place being, on all other nights 
of the year, peaceable after they have been 
locked up in their respective wards. Those 
who suppose there is any real mirth or in- 
difference among them at any time, have 
taken but a superficial view of these wretched 
men. MHeaviness and sickness of heart are 
always with them ; they will at times make 
an effort to feel at ease, but all their bilarity 
is fictitious and assumed—-they have the 
common feelings of our nature, and of 
which they can never divest themselves. 
Those who possess an unusual buoyancy of 





spirits and gloss over their feelings, with 
their companions, I have ever observed on 
the whole, to feel the most internal agony. 
I have seen upwards of two thousand under 
this sentence, and never conversed with one 
who did not appear to consider the punish- 
ment, if it exceeded seven years, equal to 
death. 

Turn over the pages of the Old Bailey 
session papers for years past, and you can- 
not but be struck with the anomalies which 
are there apparent, with respect to crimes 
and the sentences which have followed. 
The impression a perusal of these papers 
made on my mind, was as if all the business 
had been done by lottery; and my observa- 
tion during twenty-two sessions on the oc- 
curring cases has tended to convince me, 
that a distribution of justice from that wheel 
of chance, could not present a more incon- 
yruous and confused record of convictions 
and punishments. In no case (always ex- 
cepting the capitals,) can any person, how- 
ever acute and experienced, form the slight- 
est opinion of what the judgment of the 
court will be. Of this the London thieves 
are fully aware. I never could succeed in 
persuading one before his trial, that he 
was deprived of all chance of escape. They 
will answer, “* Look what a court itis! how 
many worse than me do scramble through ; 
and who knows but I may be lucky.”” What 
men know they must endure, they fear; 
what they think they can escape, they des- 
pise: their calculation of three-fourths es- 
caping is very near the truth. Hope, the 
spring of action, induces each to say to him- 
self, ‘Why may I not be the lucky one?” 
The chance thus given of acquittal is the 
main cause of crime. 

The scene in the several yards of New- 
gate, on the sentence-days, after the judg- 
ments have been passed, defies any descrip- 
tion on paper. Some will be seen jumping 
and skipping about for hours, frenzied with 


joy at the very unexpectedly mild sentence 


passed on them; others are cursing and 
swearing, calling down imprecations on the 
head of the recorder, for having, as they 
say, so unfairly measured out justice; all 
agreeing there is no proportion in the pun- 
ishments to the crimes. It may be said, it 
is of little import what these men think, so 
they are punished. But is it of no impor- 
tance under what impression the others are 
discharged? If the discharged feel (as as- 
suredly they do,) that punishment is a mat- 
ter of chance, they return to their habits as 
the hazard-player goes again to the dice, 
in hopes of coming off a winner, and reim- 
bursing himself for former losses. ‘There is 
another evil comes out of these unequal 
sentences. ‘The discontent it produces on 
the minds of those who fall under the more 
heavy judgments, which militates against 
their reformation: instead of reflecting on 
their situation, as brought on by themselves, 
they take refuge in complaint and invective, 
declaring they are “ sacrificed ’’—in their 
own language, “murdered men.” I have 
often said, “* Why complain? You knew the 
consequence of detection.” ‘ Yes,” would 
be the reply; “but look at the case of 
Tom and Bill . Not that I am 











sorry they have got off; butis it not a shame 
to give me a lifer, and they only a month 
each?” Such answers are always given 
when any attempt is made to reconcile 
them to their fate. They carry this feeling 
with them to the hulks, where they amuse 
each other with all the tales of hardship 
within their knowledge; meditating re- 
venge, by which they mean becoming more 
desperate in crime, and making reprisals 
on the public, when they shall be again at 
large. ‘They become imbued with a notion 
the judge has more to answer for than them- 
selves. Opinions of this nature are very 
common among them, and prevent the dis- 
cipline to which they are submitted having 
its proper effect. Minds in the state of 
theirs seize on any supposed injury to brood 
over and stifle their own reproaches. Of 
this dernier ressort they would be deprived, 
if equal sentences were passed on all for 
like offences. They are now all ill-used 
men, by comparison with others who have 
been more fortunate. The present system 
holds out so many chances for the offender 
to escape, that it acts as an inducement to 
continue his practices, and to all loose cha- 
racters, not yet accomplished in the art of 
plunder, to become so. Again, by the dis- 
charge of so many known thieves every ses- 
sions, sO many masters are sent into the 
town to draw in and teach others, by which 
aregular supply is brought up, to fill the 
ranks of those who fall in the conflict. 





THE COURT OF EGYPT. A SKETCH. 
Two or three miles from Cairo, approached 
by an avenue of sycamores, is Shubra, a 
favorite residence of the Pasha of Egypt. 
The palace, on the banks of the Nile, is not 
remarkable for its size or splendour, but the 
gardens are extensive and beautiful, and 
adorned by a kiosk, which is one of the 
most elegant and fanciful creations I can 
remember. 

Emerging from fragrant bowers of orange 
trees, you suddenly perceive before you, tall 
and glittering gates rising from a noble range 
of marble steps. These you ascend, and 
entering, find yourself in a large quadran- 
gular colonnade of white marble. It sur- 
rounds a small lake, studded by three or 
four gaudy barques fastened to the land by 
silken cords. The colonnade terminates to- 
wards the water by a very noble marble ba- 
lustrade, the top of which is covered with 
groups of various kinds of fish in high relief. 
At each angle of the colonnade, the balus- 
trade gives way to a flight of steps which 
are guarded by crocodiles of immense size, 
admirably sculptured and all in white mar- 
ble. On the farther side the colonnade one 
into a great number of very brilliant ban- 
queting-rooms, which you enter by. with- 
drawing curtains of scarlet cloth, a colour 
vividly contrasting with the white rene 5 
marble of which the whole kiosk is formed. 
It is a favorite diversion of the pasha him- 
self to row some favourite Circassians in one 
of the barques and to overset his precious 
freight in the midst of the lake. As his 
highness piques himself upon wearing a caf- 
tan of calico, and a juba or exterior robe of 
coarse cloth, a ducking has not for him the 
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same terrors it would offer to a less eccentric 
Osmanlee. The fair Circassians shrieking 
with their streaming hair and dripping finery, 
the Nubian eunuchs rushing to their aid, 
plunging into the water from the balustrade, 
or dashing down the marble steps,—all this 
forms an agreeable relaxation after the la- 
bours of the divan. 

All the splendour of the “Arabian Nights” 
is realized in the Court of Egypt. The 
guard of Nubian Eunuchs with their black 
glossy countenances, clothed in scarlet and 
gold, waving their glittering Damascussabres, 
and gently bounding on their snow white 
steeds, is, perhaps, the most picturesque 
corps in the world. The numerous Harem, 
the crowds of civil functionaries and mili- 
tary and naval officers in their embroidered 
Nizam uniforms, the vast number of pages 
and pipe-bearers, and other inferior but 
richly-attired attendants, the splendid mili- 
tary music, for which Mehemet Ali has an 
absolute passion, the beautiful Arabian 
horses and high-bred dromedaries, altogether 
form a blending of splendour and luxury 
which easily recall the golden days of Bagdad 
and its romantic Caliph. 

Yet this court is never seen to greater ad- 
vantage than in the delicious summer palace 
in the gardens of Shubra. During the fes- 
tival of the Bairam, the Pasha generally 
holds his state in this enchanted spot, nor is 
it easy to forget that strange and brilliant 
scene. ‘The banqueting-rooms were all open 
and illuminated, the calidneds full of guests 
in gorgeous groups, some standing and con- 
versing, some seated on small Persian car- 
pets smoking pipes beyond all price, and 
some young grandees lounging in their 
crimson shawls and scarlet vests over the 
white balustrade, and flinging their glowing 
shadow over the moonlit water: from every 

uarter bursts of melody, and each moment 
the river breeze brought gusts of perfume on 
its odorous wings. New Monthly Mag 





Hone. 


Hone, the portrait painter, when he lived 
at Brompton, had an independent neigh- 
bour, a shoe-maker, who was determined to 
build a garden wall so high as utterly to ex- 
clude the only look-out that had hitherto 
enlivened his suburban residence. He 
stoutly remonstrated with the said shoe- 
maker against the impropriety,—nay, the 
illegality of his conduct: but he was obdu- 
rate and deaf to his remonstance; the offen- 
sive wall still continued to gain in height. 

About this time Judge Nares was sitting 
to Hone for his portrait, and had sent his 

veetorian robes for the purpose of copying 
his costume. This favourable opportunity 
furnished the artist with an celia to in- 
dulge his pleasantry and to carry his point. 
Accordingly, he dressed up Mr. Plott (who 
was then his pupil) in all the dignity of a 
Judge, and the paraphernalia of legal learn- 
ing. Hone introduced his friend to look at 
his neighbour’s encroachment: and _ the 
Judge, with all wisdom and becoming gra- 
vity of character, pronounced, in the hear- 
ing of the shoemaker, that the whole must 
come down, if Mr. Hone should determine 





to proceed in due course of law, according 
to the statute. This sentence, uttered from 
under a great wig, had such an effect of 
terror upon the poor man, that he left his 
wall in the state it then was. Few practical 
jokes are more successful. 

The example of the Great Duke of Marl- 
borough in making collections of the foreign 
masters, introduced a similar taste to seve- 
ral of the general-oflicers of the army. The 
Duke possessed himself of no less than fif- 
teen original pictures by Rubens, which are 
now at Blenheim. In the reign of George 
IT. General Guise became a distinguished 
collector, and his pictures were subsequently 
bequeathed by him to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He was extremely jealous of his 
connoisseurship; and having expended much 
of his private fortune, he delivered his opi- 
nions concerning his own collection in a 
decisive and caustic manner. When show- 
ing his pictures to Prince Frederick, he 
pointed out one of the most excellent to His 
Royal Highness, who slightly looked at it, 
and then asked the cost. ‘ T'wo hundred 
guineas,” replied the General. The Prince 
observed, ‘“ that it was a great deal of money 
for so small a piece.” ‘ And does your 
Royal Highness suppose that I buy my pic- 
tures by the yard !” 

Showing a portrait of himself by Sir 
Joshua, which, from some material he had 
used, remained sticky, the General, in his 
usual blunt way, exclaimed, ‘“ There’s my- 
self, by G—, like Domitian in his own hall, 
catching flies!” Then proceeding to the 
next, he said, * That’s a Guido! Little 
Hugh Howard, the painter, t’other day, 
said that it was not. Now the next man 
that says so, by G—, I will knock him 
down :—Pray, Sir, have the kindness to fa- 
vour me with your candid opinion !”—Library 
of the Fine Arts. 


——~ 





DIAK SWORDS. 


Havine but briefly mentioned the excel- 
lence of the iron and steel of those people, 
(the Diaks,) it may not be amiss to say 
something more on the subject, it being 
but little understood how much the Diaks 
excel in those articles. The iron found all 
along the coast of Borneo is of a very supe- 
rior quality, which every person must know 
who has visited Pontiana or Sambas. At 
Bangermassing it is, however, much supe- 
rior; they have a method of working it 
which precludes all necessity of purchasing 
Europe steel, (excepting for cock-spurs, 
which they prefer when made from a razor.) 
But the best iron of Bangermassing is not 
equal to that worked by the rudest Diak : 
all the best kris blades of the Bugis rajahs 
and chiefs are manufactured by them; and 
it is most singular, but an undoubted fact, 
that the farther a person advances into the 
country, the better will be found all instru- 
ments of iron. Seljie’s country is superior 
in this respect to all those near the coast ; 
his galloks, spears, and kris blades are in 
great demand. I have counted forty-nine 
forges at work merely in the campong of 
Marpow; but the mandows and spears, 
which he uses himself and gives to his fa- 
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vorite warriors, are obtained further north. 
Those men whom [ have noticed living in a 
state of nature, building no habitations of any 
kind, and eating nothing but fruits, snakes, 
and!monkeys, yet procure this excellent iron 
and make blades, sought after by every 
Diak, whose hunting excursions have in 
view the possession of the poor creature’s 
spear or mandow as much as his head, im- 
probable as it may sound. Instruments 
made sf it will cut through over-wrought 
iron and common steel with ease. I have 
had several penknives shaved to pieces with 
them by way of experiment; and one day, 
having bet a wager of a few rupees with 
Seljie, that he would not cut through an 
old musket-barrel, he without hesitation put 
the end of it upon a block of wood and 
chopped it to _ without in the least 
turning the edge of the mandow. ‘This 
favourite weapon he presented to me as the 
greatest and most acceptable present he 
could bestow, and I gave it to the governor 
of Macassar, who, I believe, sent it to his 
excellency the commissioner of Java. | 
may here mention another proof of their 
power. In the sultan of Coti’s house, | 
have myself seen three muskets, formerly 
belonging to Major Mullen’s detachment, 
which were each cut more than half through 
in several places by the mandows of the 
party which destroyed them. I once men- 
tioned this circumstance to Seljie; he 
laughed, and assured me the mandows used 
on that occasion were not made of his iron, 
otherwise the barrels would have been cut 
through at every stroke.-— Mr. Dalton : Sin- 
capore Chronicle. 





WOOD FOR BOWS. 


Tue superior value of foreign yew as a bow 
wood is recognised by various ancient sta- 
tutes. In the time of Richard III. mer- 
chants were obliged to import four bow 
staves for every tun of Malmsey or Tyre 
wine, and those of 6} feet long were free 
from all duty. Spanish and Flemish yew 
was in great esteem, but the best yew for 
bows was that imported from Venice. The 
act of 8 Eliz. cap. 10, directs, that when a 
bow of English yew is sold for 2s., a bow of 
foreign yew may be sold for 63.6d. Mr. 
Ainsworth, a bowyer, living at Walton-le- 
Dale, near Preston, lately sold two self-bows 
made by himself, of Spanish yew, one for 81., 
the other for 101. Amongst other foreign 
woods which have lately attracted the at- 
tention of bowyers, the “ dark ruby” stands 
pre-eminent. It is a native of the east, 
difficult to be obtained, and much prized. 
The “tulip wood” and “ cocoa wood,” the 
‘thorn acacia,” the “purple wood,” and 
the “rose wood,’ when backed with fine 
white hiccory, or horn beam, make excel- 
lent bows. The laburnum, when well se- 
lected, is beautiful to the eye. In its grain 
it resembles the feathers of the partridge, 
from which circumstance it is sometimes 
called partridge wood. This, with an inter- 
vening slip of quick casting wood, and 
backed with hiccory, will make as good and 
as handsome a bow as an archer need pos- 
sess.—~ Hasting’s British Archer. 
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MONTGOMERY'S MESSIAH. 


THE EIRST BORN. 


‘* Alone upon the wide and voiceless world, 
The guilty wand'rers, whom fair Eden onee 
Embower’d, in fond remembrance often mourn'd 
The bloom of Paradise, and pure estate 

For ever lost !—The morning rose, and light 
Around them in its warm luxuriance fell ; 
Eut ah ! it could not through the spirit beam 
As once, when day .and Heaven together rose, 
While quiring angels on the breezes sang ! 
And evening, with her tenderness of shade, 
O'ercame them, like a clond of solemn grief ; 
For then of Paradise and dewy calm 


They thought, as there they watch’d the vesper hues 


In beautiful consumption fade and die, 

All innocently blest !—Thus pass’d the day 

In woe; and dreams of sworded Cherubim 
Glared on their slumber !—still a God was near ; 
And when the pangs which only mothers feel 
Dejected Eve endured, and lo! a child 

Was born, th’ unclouded spring of hope began. 
And who can fathom that deep hour of love 
When first an infant on its mother smiled, 

Asin a burst of preternat'ral joy 

Her babe she clasp'd, and to her Maker cried,— 
‘The promised Seed! Jehovah ! lo, ‘tis born!’"’ 


REFLECTIONS AT NIGAT. 


“Tis night; the holy, deep, delicious night ! 
Oh ! pardon me, mild Elements! whose wand 
Of loveliness doth so becalm the world, 

If Fancy hath awhile your scene forgot : 
Again a worshipper, my spirit bows 

Before ye, panting for a mightier voice 

Than Ecstacy, though all divinely toned. 
Thou blue eternity of space! adorn’d 

With radiant solitudes, how many eyes 

Of spirits, who have ceased to walk the globe, 
Imaginings from thee have caught, and gazed, 
Until the soul amid yon azure wild 

Seem'd wand’ring, as on seraph-music borne !— 


Mysterious hour! when most self-knowledge reigns, 


And minutes are soft teachers, whom the heart 
Obeys ;— and art thou not more deeply fill’d 
With inspiration from thy Maker sent, 

Oh Earth ! than in the day's tyrannic roar? 
And if there be, as noblest minds allow, 

A godlike moment, when pure spirits walk 

This lower world, where man is doom'd to strive, 
Tranquillity adores their presence now !— 

In pale omnipotence of light the moon 

Presides, too brilliantly for meeker stars 

To venture forth,—save one bright watcher, seen 
O’er yon lone hill to let his beauty smile : 


The clouds are dead ; and scaree a breeze profanes 


The blissful calm, save when some rebel dares 

On fitful wing to wander into life, 

Awhile, and make unwilling branches wave, 

Or moonlight flutter through the boughs, and fall 
In giddy brightness on the grass beneath; 

Then Earth is soundless ; and the solemn trees 
In leafy slumber frown their giant length 


Before them ;—Night and Stillness are enthroned | ” 


THE MIRACLE OF THE ALLAYED STORM, 


‘‘ But ere the twilight, with her fairy crowd 

Of splendours, melted in the dark embrace 

Of night, with soul intent the seaman heard 
The incantation of a storm begin !— 

The air was toned with sadness, like a sigh 

Of broken hearts, or moan of guilty dreams 
When midnight is confessor! O’er the lake 
There ran a sudden and a breezy life, 

Till ripples flash'd, and bubbling foam began 
To whiten o’er the waters: in the sky 

No mercy dawns !—for all is scowling there, 
And savage clouds are in funereal march, 
Benighting heaven with one enormous gloom !— 
But hark! with ominous array it comes, 
Creation’s tyrant !—list, the tempest howls ! 
The south-east sends her hurricane, and back 
The Jordan with affrighted motion rolls ! 

The lake upheaves her dark and dreadful might, 
Till billows writhe in agonizing play 

Along the surface !—loud and living shapes 

Of water, battling with the winds they seem, 
And make a thunder wheresoe’er they move !—- 
In that wild hour, when star nor moon reveal’d 
A solace, and the only light that gleam’d, 

Shone when the lightning with a wizard flash 
Call’d the dun mountains into dreary form 

And station !—then the pale disciples ran 

And cried,—‘ We perish ! save us, Lord! arise!* 
He heard; He rose ; and while the vessel creak'd 
And cordage rattled in the roaring gale 

Like wither’d branches in a forest-wind, 

Till o'er the deck the climbing billows rush'd 
And darken’d round her with devouring yell ! 
His hand He waved, the rolling storm rebuked,— 
The Tempest knew her God,—and still’d ! 

Then o’er Tiberias, calm as cradied sleep, 





The moon uprose; and in her mellow sway 
Each cloud dissolved, as angry feeling dies 

By music overcome; and once again 

The doubting crew their winged bark beheld, 
With stars above, and star-lit waves beneath, 
Serenely gliding on to Gadarene : 

Oh! then, amid that elemental trance, 

The meek reproach of their forgiving Lord 
Was felt !—Each gazed on each with holy fear; 
The calm of Nature grewa fearful charm! 
For sea and air with more than language cried, 
‘The waters hear Him, and the winds obey!" ”’ 
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FINE ARTS. 





MR. LOUGH'S GALLERY. 
Mr. Loucu, a young, self-taught, and pro- 
mising genius, has just opened a new gallery 
in Portland Street, for the exhibition of his 
statues and models. These works are twenty 
in number, and exhibit a great variety of 
invention, and no mean power of execution. 
The principal figure, which faces the en- 
trance, is that of ‘ Satan” looking back on 
Eden, “ the full-blazing Sun,” &c.— it is of 
colossal dimensions, in a sitting position, 
with the head resting on the right hand, and 
the elbow on the thigh, dough with hardly 
sufficient dignity and repose. The expres- 
sion of the face, too, disappointed us, being 
deficient in that struggling fire of malicious- 
ness and calm melancholy we should have 
expected in it. We have to object also to 
the proportion, or rather, as we fear, the 
disproportion of certain parts of the limbs, 
the bottom of the legs especially, which 
seem by no means adequate to the weight 
they have to carry. Moreover, the anatomy 
of the right ancle and foot is considerably 
defective,—a fault, by the bye, apparent in 
most of Mr. Lough’s figures here exhibited, 
and of which we will instance the left leg 
of Adam, and the right of Eve, in the 
otherwise beautiful composition of ‘ The 
Expulsion.” The statue of “ Milo,” with 
his arm in the cleft trunk of the oak, and 
the wild beast clinging to him and seizing 
him by the throat, is really a magnificent 
and striking composition, which was exhi- 
bited some years ago with great applause. 
Here the proportion of the limbs 1s much 
better, though we cannot but think that the 
muscles, especially of the leg in active ex- 
ertion, are hardly sufficiently developed. 
In the “ Satan,” who is in inactivity, and 
in the “‘ Somnus,” who is an indolent and 
slothful personage, the muscles are at least 
twice as prominent as in the athletic and 
struggling ‘ Milo.” The composition of 
“ Somnus and Iris” is one of the best in 
the room. The expression of the sleepy 
god with his eyes and mouth half open, 
and half relapsing to their slumbers, is 
done to,—and most probably from,—the 
life ;—and his fruitless attempt at rising is 
admirably represented. Iris hangs over him 
very prettily, though her right arm is 
stretched in a stiff and awkward position. 
“ Musidora” is a graceful and well-rounded 
figure,—a glaring imitation, however, of the 
Venus de Medicis, not at all improved by 
the formal and unnecessary extension of 
the right arm. Another plagiarism, (from 
the Apollo Belvedere,) appears under the 
title of “* The Youthful David.’’ ‘The limbs 
are well proportioned, and put together, 
but the attitude is sadly inappropriate 





to the occasion, which is that of the slay- 
ing of Goliah. The sling is on his right 
hand, which he holds out before him as 
if he were delivering an oration, and not 
at all like one who had just thrown, or was 
about to throw, a stone. Another discrep- 
ency of this kind appears in the group of 
‘the Death of the Centaur Nessus ; ’’—the 
figure of Hercules is remarkably lusty, but 
his attitude is wanting in energy, suitable to 
the occasion, and the apparent straining of 
his muscles. He looks more as if he were 
treading away, and picking his steps over 
the rocks, than crushing the life out of the 
redoubtable monster. ‘The Infant Ly- 
rist,"” is a pretty marble Cupid, fleshy and 
delicately finished, but the right arm seems 
to be rather over-stretched, and the same- 
ness about the position of the feet is de- 
cidedly unfortunate. Having thus entered 
into a little criticism on some of the indi- 
vidual pieces in this room, we beg to assure 
the talented artist from whose hand they 
proceed, that our remarks are dictated by 
the kindest of all motives, that of his own 
advantage and satisfaction. We wy he 
has too much good sense to prize the lavish 
and unmeaning flattery of those who will 
not take the trouble to verify their opinions 
by argument or illustration; and we cer- 
tainly should not think so promisingly of 
his abilities, if we thought he lato to 
rest his fame upon what he has already pro- 
duced. ‘The errors we have pointed out 
are few and comparatively small, and would 
probably escape the observation of ordinary 
spectators ; they are none the less impor- 
tant, however, to one who aims, as we 
think Mr. Lough has every right to do, at 
an eminent rank inart. There are several 
pieces in this room which claim our undi- 
vided approbation, of which the ‘ Monk,” 
with his fine expression of sanctity, dignity, 
and craftiness, and his thick folds of dra- 
pery ;—the figure of Milton in meditation ;— 
and ‘*The Conflict of Duncan’s Horses,” 
must not pass without mention. 


LAND6CAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF BYRON. 


Tue Fourth Part of this elegant series ap- 
pears richer in attraction and merit of exe- 
cution than many that have preceded it. 
The engravings are seven in number, all 
engraved by Finden in his most delicate and 
finished style. They comprise Views of the 
Wengen Alps,—the Coloseum from the Orto 
I‘arnese,—two small Vignettes ;——Cintra ;— 
St. Sophia, from the Bosphorus ;—Mafra,— 
and the Castle of Chillon in a new point of 
view ;—besides a beautiful sketch of Ada, 
‘sole daughter of my home and heart!” 
from an original miniature. This promises 
to be a splendid and interesting work when 
completed. 

SE TE TT TT eC ESCO IIL, 


MUSIC. 


THE KING'S THEATRE. 
Beiiini’s serious opera (very serious in- 
deed!) of La Straniera, whose enormous 
continental reputation had led us to expect 
amazing things from it, was prodincea on 
Saturday, for the mere purpose of adding 
another blow to the rapidly-falling fortunes 
of the Italian “ School,” The author of 
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the drama remains a secret.—Whoever he 
be, and wherever he be, let him receive our 
congratulations upon the very enormous 
stupidity, and wonderful absurdity of his 
noddle. It is not every body who could 
serve up such a mess of dulness and per- 
plexity as that which sparkles through the 
career of the regal Alaidu, who, in mysteri- 
ous incognito, haunts the steps of poor Ar- 
thur and TIsoletta, setting Donzelli and 
Tamburini most desperately by the ears, 
making them both kill one another, and 
drown one another, and rush to save one 
another, and perish inevitably, yet return 
mysteriously just in time to save one ano- 
ther’s life from the hand of justice. The 
first part of all this is thus rapidly described, 
telling us a bit of a secret into the bar- 
gain :— 


‘Vat. Madman! to what wouldst thou compel 
me? 
{they fight; Va. retreating before Art. to the 
banks of the Lake, is wounded and staggers. 
ArT. Die! 
Va. Oh, Arthur! [falls into the Lake. 


ALAIDA comes from the Cottage, with a torch in her 
hand. 


Ata. What noise was that ? 
What do I see? 
ArT. I am revenged. 
Ata. What meanest thou? Alas! that blood— 
. > i It is the villain’s. He has fallen beneath this 
and, 
Ata. Ha! Where is he? 
ART. Dead,—in the stream. 
Ata. What hast thou done ? 
i Thy love,—thy Leopold,—I have destroyed 
m. 
Axa. Ah, my brother ! 
Art. Thy brother! 
ALA. I die. 
ArT. (after a moment's pause.) I save him, or I 
perish too |! 
[rushes quickly tothe Lake ; AuA. follows him 
in terror. 


[seeing ART. 


(trembling. 


ALA. Hear me !—Hold! 
ArT. throws himself into the water.” 


None but itself could be the parallel of 
this, and none but its own happy author 
could have written if. Moreover, none but 
a Rossini, a Paccini, a Bellini, or some 
other of the eternal “ ni—ni,” or ninny- 
school could yoke their muse to such an 
uncomely load, or tune their lyre to the 
incongruous balderdash of which it consists. 
So, viva/—great “unknown” of tropes 
and figures, of capers and catastrophes ;— 
viva / thou dispenser of sweet sounds,—take 
you both together, and all-in-all,—we hope 
never to “look upon your like again!” The 
utter impossibility of doing any thing with 
materials like these, renders the manager's 
case a hard one, in which we can heartily 
pity him ;—it leaves us to speculate, more- 
over, upon the probable proximity of that 
inevitable point, where “things being come 
to the worst must mend.” If our nobility 
still insist upon having Italian music for 
their more peculiar enjoyment, they must 
be content to make the most of what the 

enius of the country affords, for more than 
there is they cannot have. 

We could not desire to see any opera 
better played than the one in question. 
Donzelli and Tamburini, in the two princi- 
pal parts, sang and acted in their very best 
style; whilst Tosi and /a femme Tamburini, 
the latter a first appearance, did full justice 
to the female characters. There were one 
or two good pieces of music, divided between 
these in the course of the evening; and two 





of the chorusses,—that of the huntsmen, in 
the first act, and that during the storm, in 
the second, struck us as of a novel and su- 
perior quality ;—but the opera is a heavy 
one. 

Meantime the town promises never to be 
tired of the German music ;—and the opera 
of Fidelio, which has been played some 
eight or ten nights, to say nothing of two 
or three “last times,” was crowded to an 
overflow on Wednesday, and will be re- 
peated again, last night, Chelard’s Macbeth 
being deferred. 

M. Nourrit took his farewell benefit on 
Thursday, in Robert le Diable. The excel- 
lencies of this opera have not, we must 
confess with shame, been appreciated by 
the public.. This is hardly to be wondered 
at, however; for though the enthusiasm of 
an ordinary audience may keep on the alert 
during an opera of two hours and a half,— 
Fidelio, for instance,—it would be a difficult 
matter to congregate a couple of thousand 
people within the walls of a theatre, capa- 
ble of devoting their undivided and untired 
attention to a composition of nearly double 
that duration. Meyerbeer, though he must 
strike and delight the commonest hearers 
with his individual beauties, will certainly 
have to look for the full appreciation of his 
genius, to those who physically as well as 
morally, have the power to do it justice. 
We must not let this opportunity pass with- 
out mentioning the admirable acting of Nour- 
rit in this part, a feature we tte noticed 
in our former criticism. The whole of his 
performance is, in our opinion, one of the 
finest specimens of dramatic art,—for it is, 
we think, entirely artificial—we have ever 
witnessed. <A sort of mystic spell seems to 
hang over his every thought, and look, and 
action. He looks, as an ingenious friend of 
our’s has remarked,—a victim from the be- 
ginning. His doubtful vacancy of eye, and 
resignation of aspect, in his scenes with 
Bertram, are admirable for their delicacy 
and propriety ;—his recklessness at the 
gambling -table is that of momentary insa- 
nity ;—his astonishment at the midnight 
orgies, and seductive graces of the resusci- 
tated nuns, is tinged with an air of quiet 
melancholy, or careless stupor, in perfect 
keeping with the peculiar subject he has to 
represent. In fact, in every scene Mr. 
Nourrit shows that he is an actor of great 
and finished excellence. 

NEW OPERA AT PARIS. 
The long-talked of, much-written of, and 
impatiently-expected ballet opera of La 
Tentation, was brought out last week ;—a 
sensation difficult to describe had been 
created by the Parisian journals lending 
their columns to puff it into notoriety. The 
story is taken principally from the “ Lives 
of the Saints.” The hero who is tempted is 
not S¢. Anthony, but an athletic black- 
haired young hermit, who undergoes many 
severe trials, until at last it is decided that 
he has so far contended with their varied 
forms as to deserve an immortal crown.— 
Our limits prevent a lengthened detail; 
suffice it to say, it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and magnificent productions ever 
brought out;—the last scene which opens 
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on the spectator is truly wonderful, and 
Miltonian in its effect: the legions of hea- 
ven, and the infernal hosts, are discovered 
in the clouds at the moment of battle ;—no 
description can convey an idea of the match- 
less perfection to which stage machinery is 
brought in this extraordinary scene; and, 
though an accident considerably impaired 
its effect, yet enough of it was exhibited to 
show that it will in itself be sufficient to at- 
tract all Paris for months to come. The 
music, with one exception, is that ofa lively 
hunting air, quite beneath the subject; the 
words worse than bad ;—fortunately, they 
are too few to do much injury. The efforts 
of the mechanist, the painter, and the tailor, 
are good; and they have performed their 
task immeasurably better than the author.— 
Daily Paper. 
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THE DRAMA. 








COVENT GARDEN. 
Friday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 


HAYMARKET. 


Friday.—Othello; John Jones; 
Physic. 

Saturday.—Much Ado about Nothing ; the Wolf and 
the Lamb ; High Life below Stairs. 


Monday.—Richard the Third; the Wolf and the 
Lamb; My Wife or my Place. 


Tuesday.—Intrigue; the School for Coquettes; the 
Wolf and the Lamb; A Husband at Sight. 


Wednesday.—Clari; Belles Have at ye All; the Wolf 
and the Lamb ; Thirteen to the Dozen. 


Thursday.—Three Weeks after Marriage; She Would 
and She Would not; the Wolf and the Lamb; 
the Sleeping Draught. 

Covent Garpen at length closed its doors 

for the season on Friday last, after the 

thirty-seventh performance of The Hunch- 
buck. Mr. Bartley delivered a long farewell 
address, which was heard with impatience, 
and a mixed feeling of approbation and dis- 
pleasure when the new management and 
the proposed French performances were 

mentioned. It is an axiom with us that a 

man cannot make a very long speech with- 

out saying some foolish things, and Mr. 

Bartley proved no exception to our rule. 

The foolish things he said were very plenti- 

ful, and somewhat extravagant—ex. gr. He 

first coupled, (“ paired but not matched! ’’) 
the two dramas of Francis the First and— 
aye!—and The Hunchback, and protested 
that ¢hei appearance was ‘‘an epoch in 
modern dramatic literature!” Now, as to 
Francis the First, its disappearance is as 
great and happy an “epoch” as its appear- 
ance could have been, whilst, with respect 
to The Hunchback, triumphant and prosper- 
ous as its career has been, and lucrative as 
it has proved to the treasury, we will not 
allow one item of the credit of its accept- 
ance and production to any one of the 
managers of the theatre. It was a lucky 

“turn up,”—in which chance, and chance 

alone, is to be thanked. It is most certain 

that, but for the fortunate issue of this freak 
of fortune, Covent Garden Theatre would 
have closed long before its wretched rival of 

Drury. Besides this speech, Mr. Knowles, 

and Mr. Kemble and his daughter were 

called for by the audience. Curtseys, and 
bows, and squeezings of hands, and lack-a- 
daisical smiles were dispensed in true Kem- 
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ble profusion; and our young tragic heroine, 
with what reason, or with what motive, or 
what idea even, we cannot imagine, tossed 
a bunch of flowers into the pit, which, The 
Post says, were eagerly scrambled for by a 
happy few. We heartily wish Miss Kemble 
had acquitted herself with more dignity, and 
less of such farcical attempts at “ effect,” 
which betray at once the utter outwardness 
and shallowness of pretended feeling. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, jun. the son of the 
comedian, is the author of the little one-act 
farce of The Wolf and the Lamb, lately pro- 
duced at the Haymarket with success. The 
title strikes us as a mighty foolish one; and 
the piece itself, though also foolish in its 
plot and incidents, is amusing enough in its 
characteristic object. Farren is the modest 
man, or ‘‘ Lamb,” as our author is pleased 
to term him; and Cooper, as Captain 
Bronze, the roué, or “ Wolf;’’— both of 
whom are let loose upon the female portion 
of a respectable country family. Cooper 
comes first, and says that the dissipated 
fellow is his cousin; and Farren, being 
most conveniently dropped at the gate by an 
accident very common on theatrical roads, 
enters just in time to be looked upon with 
horror and modest alarm by the ladies above 
named. The natural incidents which follow 
may easily be conceived to produce mirth 
and startling perplexities; and the whole of 
the acting being good, particularly that of 
Farren, who thus appears in a somewhat 
new line, the piece goes off with éclat. 


MINORS. 


We have no time this week to devote to 
the minor theatres, which fortunately pre- 
sent us no novelty worthy of record. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Edible Rocks.—Near the Ural Mountains 
in Siberia, a substance called ‘ rock-meal ” 
—powdered gypsum—is found, which the 
natives mix with their bread, and eat. The 
Tartars likewise eat the lithomarge, or rock- 
marrow; and use rock-butter as a remedy 
for amorous disorders. 

Canal from the Nile to the Red Sea —Ac- 
cording to estimates made by some distin- 
guished French engineers, the whole expense 
of a deep canal which should connect the 
Arabic gulf with the Nile and the Mediter- 
ranean, make Africa an island, and shorten 
the voyage from Marseilles to Bombay one- 
half, would not exceed 700,000/.; a sum 
considerably less than has been expended 
on some single works of the same kind in 
Great Britain. 

Hindoo Compliment.-~ When a Hindoo 
domestic receives a favour from his master, 
he has a curious way of expressing his gra- 
titude. Present him with a new turban, or 
befriend him in distress, and he exclaims 
with peculiar emphasis, My Lord, you are 
my father and mother ! 

Edible Birds’ Nests—These extraordinary 
delicacies, which are frequently sold in 
China for their weight in gold, are obtained 
from vast natural caverns on the coasts of 
Java. The nestresembles that of the com- 
mon swallow, and the substance of which it 











is constructed has the appearance of isin- 
glass. Before it has been contaminated by 
the young birds, the nest is perfectly white ; 
but afterwards it is greatly deteriorated, 
being frequently streaked with blood, or 
mixed with feathers. At a party given by a 
Chinese merchant of Singapore, the bird's 
nest soup was much relished by the Europe- 
ans present; and perhaps, if introduced 
into England, it might prove a dangerous 
rival to turtle. To procure these nests is a 
distinct trade in the Indian Archipelago ; 
and it is particularly wild and a 

A Medical Confession, frankly delivered 
by that eminent physician and wit, Sir 
Samuel Garth, has been fortunately pre- 
served; perhaps the truth it reveals is as 
conspicuous as itshumour. Dr. Garth, (so 
he is called in the manuscript,) who was one 
of the Kit-Kat Club, coming there one night, 
declared he must soon be gone, having many 
patients to attend; but some good wine 
being produced he forgot them. When Sir 
Richard Steel reminded him of his appoint- 
ments, Garth immediately pulled out his 
list, which amounted to fifteen—and said, 
“It’s no great matter whether I see them 
to-night or not, for nine of them have such 
bad constitutions, that all the physicians in 
the world can’t save them, and the other six 
have so good constitutions that all the phy- 
sicians in the world can't kill them.” 


Chokedar.—The inhabitants of Bengal 
usually sleep with their doors and windows 
open. A chokedar, (or watchman,) is em- 
ployed by every respectable family. This 
man frequently belongs to a gang of robbers, 
and is considered on that very account as a 
much better protection than an honest per- 
son. He walks round the house and grounds, 
and calls the hour until he thinks the family 
are asleep. He then fixes his spear in a 
conspicuous situation, and goes to sleep 
himself, without any further trouble or 
anxiety. The robbers recognize his weapon, 
and never injure their comrade by attacking 
the house. 

Wild Boar Shooting. —The Rajahs of 
some of the Northern Provinces of India, 
have a very unmanly mode of shooting the 
wild boars. They build little clay citadels 
on the brow of a hill, at the foot of which a 
quantity of food is scattered every evening. 
The voice and person of the man who feeds 
them, are at length recognised by the boars, 
and on his retiring to a little distance, they 
take their evening meal with considerable 
confidence. The Rajah conceals himself in 


his little fortress, and placing the muzzle of 


his fowling- piece at a small hole in the wall, 
takes a deliberate aim at his unsuspecting 
prey. 

Turkish Opium Eaters.—Rigid Mussul- 
mans condemn the use of opium, and their 
preachers declaim against it from the pul- 
pit. One day, a very holy and zealous 
preacher, in holding forth with more than 
ordinary warmth against this vile drug, by 
great bad luck let fall his own opium-pouch 
among his auditory. Without being in the 
least abashed, he, with the greatest presence 
of mind, affected to have premeditated what 
had happened so much against his will, and 
exclaimed—“ Behold the enemy, the demon, 





the fiend I have been speaking of! Be upon 
your guard lest it should spring upon some 
of you, and gain possession of your souls! ” 
By this delicate turn he effected his escape 
from public ridicule or execration. 

Essence of Books.—An anecdote related 
by Castellan deserves repetition. The li- 
brary of the Indian kings was composed of 
so many volumes that a hundred camels 
were necessary to remove it; one of these 
princes who loved books, especially books 
of travels, requested one of his learned men 
to extract what might be useful from all 
these volumes, that the library might be 
rendered more portable. He was obeyed, 
and now ten camels sufficed to bear about 
the royal books. Another king, still finding 
the volumes too numerous, commanded a 
Brahmin to reduce them to what was strictly 
necessary; the Brahmin, who understood 
the prince’s genius, and his aversion for 
reading, condensed the whole library into 
four maxims. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Companion to the History of England; by George 
Fisher, Academy, Swaffham. 

The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the 
Jews, exhibited in Selections from the Yad Hachaza- 
kah of Maimonides, with Literal English Transla- 
tion, &c.; by Herman Hedwig Bernard ; Cambridge. 

Gems of Periodical Literature; early in July, 

On August |, Part I. of Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, Durham, and Northumberland, with seventeen 
engravings. 

A Manual of the Baronetage of the British Empire; 
by R. B. 

The Poetical Negligée. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sallust, by H. E. Allen, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d, 
Nicolas’s Memoirs and Literary Remains of Lady 
Jane Grey, small 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Sumner's (Bishop of Chester) Exposition of the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke, | vol. 8vo. 98.; 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 
Belinaye’s Sources of Health and Diseases in Commu- 
nities, lJmo 7s. 

Barrington’s Personal Sketches of his Own Times, 
vol. 3, 8vo. IAs. 

Rennie’s Conspectus of Butterflies and Moths, l6mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Rennie’s Alphabet of Insects, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Simoni'’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Seager, |2mo. 6s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 31, (Ceesar, vol. 1,) 
idme. 4s. 6d. 

Family Library, No. 32, (Venetian History, vol. 2,) 
18mo. 5s. 

Il Paradise perduto di Milton Repurtato u Versi Ita- 
liani da Guido Sorelli, 8vo. li. Is. 

Reid's Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica, Svo. I2s. 

Nicholson's Annals of Kendal, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dorsey's Course of French Literature, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Boucher's Glossary or Supplement to Johnson and 
Webster’s Dictionaries, part 1, 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion, 
2 vols. small 8vo. Il. Is. 

The Highland Smuggler, 3 vols. small Svo, 1/. lls. 6d. 

Hibbert on Extinct Volcanoes, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 32, (Spain, vol 3,) 
12mo, 6s. 

Lardinet Cabinet Library, vol. 9, (Life of Welling- 

ton, vol. 2,) 12mo. 6s. 

Richard of York ; an Historical Novel, 3 vols. small 

Bvo. Il. 4s. 

Lube’s Argument against the Gold Standard, 8vo. 5s, 

James's Observations on Inflammation, 8vo. 15s. 

Edmond's Life Tables, royal 8vo. 6s. 

Key to both Houses of Parliament, 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Parkinvson’s Sermons, vol. 2, 12mo. 6s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, vol. 3, (Moral Tales, 
vol. 2,) 12mo. 5s. 

Taylor's Natural History of Religion, 12mo. 4s. 

Byron’s Works, vol. 7, 12mo., 5s. 

Dillon’s (Sir John) Case of the Children of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex Elucidated, 4to. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Merry, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Boy's Suppressed Evidence, or Proofs of the Miracu- 
lous Faith and Experience of the Church of Christ, 
8vo. 10s. 

Maule’s Poetry of Truth, with Notes, square 19mo, 2s, 
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SE AS SSS 


This day is published, in $ vols. 12mo. price 18s. 


HE DOOMED ONE; or, They met 
at Glenlyon. 
By ROSALIA ST. CLAIR, 


Author of Sailor Boy, Soldier Boy, Fashionables and 
Unfashionables, Son of O’Donnel, Ulrica of Saxony, 
Eleanor Ogilvie, Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, 
First and t Years of Wedded Life, Clavering 
Tower, &c. 

Printed for A. K. NEwMAwn and Co., London, 


Where may be had, 
The Unchanged, by Selina Davenport, 
3 vols. 18s. 


The Water Queen, by Mr. Coates, 3 vols. 
3s 


Romance of the Hebrides, by F. Lathom, 
3 vols. 2nd edition, 16s. 6d. 


Bravo of Bohemia, 4 vols. 3rd edition, 1/, 
Children of the Abbey, by R. M. Roche, 
)}th editiog, 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 


St. Clair of the Isles, by E. Helme, 4th 
edition, 4 vols. 17. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 3 vols. price #1. lls. 6d. 


ITZ-GEORGE. 
“Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without 
pleasure, 
Youth without honour, age without respect.” 
Byron’s “‘ Marino Faliero.” 

‘* There are scenes in it which Must awaken at- 
tention and interest; it is evidently written by a 
powerful and accustomed hand.”—Athenzum. 

“‘ Fitz-George is a production of great talent.’’— 
Weekly Dispatch. 

** The book is a very curious one; it is indeed a 
romance of fashionable life, in which the hero is no 
other than he who was once ‘the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.’ ""—Morning Herald. 

‘If all novels were like this, they would soon be 
in the hands of philosophers as well as fashionables.” 
—True Sun. 

“The whole book abounds with the most stirring 
interest.”"—National Omnibus. 

** Should a library be formed in Buckingham Pa.- 
lace, these volumes should have a shelf in it to them- 
selves.’’"—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 

** It will revive many curious and memorab!e events 
of the late reign.” —Sunday Times. 

See, also, Literary Guardian, June ]6th. 

London: ErFinGHaM WILSON, 58, Royal Ex. 
change. 


-~ oe 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
Just published, | vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards, 


ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
and SPEECHES of LORD BROUGHAM and 
VAUX, with a BRIEF SKETCH of his LIFE. 


‘The selections are very good.”—Literary Gar. 
June 23. 

‘‘The memoir which precedes these selections 
seems to be more complete than any we have hitherto 
met with, and contains many interesting particu- 
lars." —Literary Guardian. 


Also, lately published, 


Lord Collingwood’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence, by his Son, Fourth Edition, in 8vo. fine 
Portrait, &c., 16s. 

James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly; and through 
every Bookseller. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for JUNE, (published July 1,) contains, among 
others, the following Articies :—On the Currency and 
the Bank Charter.—Sculpture found in the Chapter- 
House, Bristol, (with a Plate.) -- Anecdotes of Witch- 
craft in Wiltshire.— Progress of Aneedotal Literature. 
—British and Roman London.—Otterden Place and 
Church, Kent, (with a Plate.)—Original Letter of 
Edward Bolton.— Progress of the Lady Chapel! Resto- 
ration Fund.—Destruction of St. Martin's Church, 
Stamford.—Crosby Hall.—Oxford Editions of Com- 
mon Prayer.—Several articles in Classical Literature. 
—Reviews of New Publications.—QGbituary, with 
Memoirs of the late Bishop of Hereford, Right Hon. 
Sir W. Grant, Rev. Caleb Colton, and several other 
distinguished characters. Price 2s. 








Published by Jonn Hagris, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, 





A CATALOGUE of 5,000 BOOKS 
Grati«, by applying, Post Paid. 


The following Works, considerably reduced in price 
are on Sale 
By M, A. NATTALI, 24, Tavisrocx STreser, 
Covent Garden, London. 


1. Pugin and Le Keux’s Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy, consisting of Plans, Ele- 
vations, Views, &c. of several Edifices of that Pro- 
vince. Edited by JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. &e: 
Med. 4to. cloth, 32. 3s. published at 62. 6s.; imp. 4to: 
cloth, 52. 5s. published at 10/. 10s, large paper, only 
a few copies left; India proofs, folio, cloth, six 
copies printed, and the only one left, 12d. 12s. pub- 
lished at 142. l4s. 

This work, besides serving to illustrate the styles 
and varieties of the ancient buildings of Normandy, 
tends to exemplify the variations between the early 
architecture of that country and of England; and 
thus furnishes data for the critical antiquary, and 
practical examples for the architect. 


2. Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, greatly improved and extended by additional 
Notes and Researches of Classic and Professional 
Travellers, edited by Messrs. KINNARD, COCKRELL, 
&ec. &c. in 4 vols. royal folio, with about 200 Plates, 
in cloth beards, 9/. 9s. published at 152. 15s. 

*,* As avery few copies remain for sale of this 
splendid work, the price will be raised to 10/. 10s. on 
the Ist of July next. Subscribers desirous of com- 
pleting their Sets may be supplied with any odd Parts, 
price 6s. each, on making early application. 


3 Stuart and Revett. The Supplementary 
Volume, (forming either the Fourth or Fifth,) to the 
old edition, comprises the Architectural Researches 
and Antiquities of Messrs. KINNARD, COCKERELL, 
DONALDSON, JENKINS, and RAILTON, printed on 
imp. folio, and containing 60 Plates, finely executed, 
in cloth boards, 3d, 12s. published at 62. 12s. 


4. Britton and Pugin’s Public Buildings 
of London, consisting of 144 Engravings in Outline, 
executed by J. Le Keux, T. Rorrer, C. GLADWIN, 
&c. from Drawings and Measurements by A. PvaGin, 
G. CATTERMOLK, and other eminent Artists. The 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts are by J. Brit- 
TON, F.S.A. Josgen Gwitt, F.S.A. J. P. Par- 
worth, &c, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 22. 12s. 6d. 
published at 5/.5s.; 2 vols. imp. 8vo. large paper, 
cloth, 42. 4s. published at 8/. 8s.; 2 vols. 4to. proofs 
on India paper, of which very few remain, cloth, 
72. 7s. published at 141. 14s. 


5. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain, 
with Historical and Architectural Descriptions, 
Ninety-six Plates. 2 vols. royal 8vo. in cloth, 22. 10s. 
published at 5/.; 2 vols. royal 4to. proofs on India 
paper, (arranging with Britton’s Cathedrals, ) in cloth, 
$d. published at 102, 

6. Montagu’s Testacea Britannica, or 
Natural History of British Shells, Marine, Land, 
and Fresh Water; Eighteen Plates, coloured by 
SOWERBY. 2 vols. in one, 4to. cloth, 22. 2s. pub- 
lished at 47. 4s. 

7. Parkinson's Introduction to the Study 
of Fossil Organic Remains. ‘Ten Plates, 8vo. cloth, 
published at 12s. 


8. Dr. Thurton’s Bivalve Shells of the 


British Islands, systematically arranged, with Twenty 
Plates, coloured by Sowersy, 4to. cloth, 22. pub- 
lished at 4. 

9. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, or Gene- 
ral Index to British and Foreign Literature, 4 vols. 
4to. in cloth, 62. 6s. published at 112. 11s. 

#*,* Odd Parts, to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each. 

10. Hakewill and Turner’s Picturesque 
Tour of Italy, embellished with Sixty-three Plates, 
by the first Artists. Royal 4to. cloth, 4d. published at 
7i. 10s.; imp. 4to. proofs, cloth, 5d. 15s. 6d. published 
at 10/. 16s. 

11. Lord Clarendon and the Earl of Ro- 


chester’s Diary and Correspondence, edited by 8S. W. 
Sinorr, Esq. }0 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 2d. 12s. 6d. 
published at 5d. 5s, 

12. Capt. Clapperton’s Second Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa, with a Portrait and Maps, 
4to. boards, 16s. published at 2/, 2s. 

13. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and 
Correspondence, edited by W. HAmpeEr, Esq. Por- 
traits and Autographs, royal 4to. cloth, 1d, 4s. pub- 


lished at 2/. 2s. 
*,* Only a few copies left. 


14, Dibdin’s Library Companion, in one 





Te vol. 8vo. (800 pages,) boards, 14s. published at 
. 8s. 

15. Dyer’s Privileges of the University 
of Cumbridge, 2 vols, 8vo. boards, 10s. published 
at 22. 2s. 

*,* A Supplement to M. A. Nattali’s Catalogue 
was published on the Ist of May, which may be had 
gratis on application. 


SPLENDID WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 

At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 
This DAY, JUNE 30, and Three following Days, 
(Sundays excepted,) at Twelve o'Clock, 

THE VALUABLE 


IBRARY, AUTOGRAPH MSS. &e. 
Of Sir GEORGE DUCKETT, Bart. 

The MANUSCRIPTS form the most Extraordinary 
Collection of AUTHENTIC and UNPUBLISHED 
AUTOGRAPH DOCUMENTS, PAPERS, &c. ever 
offered for Public Competition, in Forty-sevenVolumes, 
relating to the ENGLISH NAVY, from the time of 
ELIZABETH to the STUART LINE; illustrating one of 
the most important periods of English Naval History ; 
also a Volume of highly interesting LETTERS ofa later 
period, relating to the AMERICAN WAR. 

Among the Books will be found, the HOLY BIBLE, 
by MYLES COVERDALE, excessively rare, and in 
good condition, with the Translator’s Autograph ; 
Hogarth’s Works, a magnificent Series in the earliest 
states, with Variations, &c.; Petrarcha Sonetti, ex- 
cessively rare, green morocco, Patavii, MCCCCLXXII ; 
Picart, Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses, avec 
Supplement, 1] tom. fine copy; Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, coloured plates, 7 vols. ; Rees's 
Cyclopedia, 45 vols. a subscription copy ; Pinkerton’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, 17 vols. ; Rare 
Tracts, &c. &c. 





To which is added, 


THE GERMAN LIBRARY, 

Being the most select and extensive ever offered for 
Public Sale in this country, and in excellent condition. 
Also, 

A capital Collection of Maps, CHARTS, ATLASSES, &c. 


And, 
On WEDNESDAY, July 4, and Eight following 
Days, (Sundays excepted, ) 

THE UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 
COINS and MEDALS, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and COPPER, 

Of the late highly distinguished and well-known 
Collector, 

MARMADUKE TRATTLE, Esq. 


Which may be classed under the following heads :— 
I.—A fine and select Collection of Greek Medals. 
II. A most superb Series of Roman Gold and Silver 

Coins, combining the united Cabinets of Lord North- 
wick and the late Sir Richard Sullivan; as also the 
various acquisitions made by the late Proprietor from 
Public and Private Sales. 

I1I.—The truly select and choice Series of Roman 
Large, Middle, and Small Brass; in which is in- 
cluded the fine Collection of Large Roman Brass 
formed by the late Philip Neve, Esq., so well known 
for his classical and refined taste. 

IV.—A most choice and unique Collection of Eng- 
lish Coins and Medals, The Works of Briot, the Si- 
mons, Rawlins, the Roettiers. The Patterns and 
Proofs of the times of Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II., are most numerous 
and choice. 

V.—Foreign Coins of every European State, in fine 
preservation. 

VI.—Medals of all Nations, combining the Works 
of the most celebrated Foreign Artists, particularly 
those of Hedlinger, the Hameranis’, St. Urban, Varin, 
Droz, Andrieu, Loos, &c. &c, 

*,* This Collection contains more choice and 
unique Specimens than has ever before been offered 
for Public Sale in this Country. 

To be viewed (with Catalogues only) from Ten till 
Four o'Clock on the ‘Three Days preceding each Sale. 
Catalogues, price Four Shillings, 

May be had of Mr. Parker, Oxford; Mr. Deighton, 
Cambridge; Mr. Laing, Edinburgh; Messrs. Hodges, 
and Co., Dublin; Messrs. Robinson and Co., Man- 
chester; and at the place of Sale. 








London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the Orricr, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND. 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J, Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Printer, Serje’s Place, Carey Street, 
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